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A Safe Choice 
“LIGHTNING,” “GEM,” “BLIZZARD” 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS 


These freezers are the simplest, neatest, most convenient and satisfactory for 
family use, and the best in quality of materials and workmanship that have 
ever been offered to the Trade. Their con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing sale attests 
this, and calls for the careful consideration 

of all who sell the best goods. 

Our freezers have many general points of 
merit, such as automatic twin scrapers, pine 
pails with electric welded wire hoops, drawn 
steel-bottom cans, covered gears, etc. 


THE LIGHTNING FREEZER has made a name for itself second to none, by 
reason of its “famous wheel dasher,”’ and above all, the ease with which it is 
operated. It is the most popular of our line of freezers. The top plate is made 
to swing up as if hinged to pail, yet, at the same time, detachable. The “famous 
wheel dasher” revolves continuously during the final freezing of the cream, pro- 
ducing a velvety smoothness. 

THE GEM FREEZER has a smaller ice space than generally used and has es- 
tablished a reputation by demonstrating that such ice space is practical and 
economical. This freezer is double acting, the can and dasher revolving in op- 
posite directions. The cross bar is not hinged but has a more practical fastening. 

THE BLIZZARD FREEZER is pre-emi- 
nently the best low priced freezer on the 
market. Its low price is due only to the 
simpler construction of the operating mech- 
anism, being single action. 

Our ice cream freezers excel in ease of 
operation, quick freezing, economy, conveni- 
ence and practical results. 

















It will pay you to investigate our line of freezers, as they are easily sold, satisfactory 
in use and of known reputation. 


Any jobber can supply you. Write to yours today. 


NORTH BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 80 and 81. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 


) BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 


~ NO RUST - EASY TO CLEAN | aa 




















because the smoke pipe passes up through the 
center of the vent pipe, and forces the 
vitiated air out of schoolrooms provided with 
the 


FRONT RANE School 


Heater and Ventilator 


which is so built that simply turning a damper 
makes it take from outdoors all the air com- 
ing into the rooms. This pure, outdoor air 
is heated, humified to exactly the right de- 
gree and then passed into the rooms, chang- 
ing the air in them several times an hour. 






School Boards order 
on sight. No trouble 
at all to sell. 


The FRQNTRANE Steel Furnace 


for residences, stores, etc., is “fool proof”; simply yet scien- 
tifically built; stays in order; burns any fuel and gets more 
heat from it because of its longer fire travel. 


Easiest selling and most satisfactory furnace made. We help 
you sell—first by all sorts of “dealer helps,” then by a National 
Advertising Campaign in which we are spending thousands 
of dollars. 


Don’t you want to join the FFRONT RANE CLUB? 


Write to us today for particulars. ° ‘ % 





4058 Forest Park Ave TRADE MARK 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co.*st.Totis: mo.” TRADE MARK, 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 


PuBLisHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTAGE Parp $2.00 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR POSTAGE Parp $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PosTaGE Pap $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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IN THE INSPIRING appeal of President Wilson 
which was issued on Monday, April 16th, our National 
P Lez s unifiec igorous effort 
President © ider urge uni ed and vigorou 
Wilson’s 0 the field and in the factory, and econ- 
Appeal to the omy everywhere. 

Nation. Especially is the following paragraph 
worthy of particular attention by the readers of 
AMERICAN \ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

This let me say to the middlemen. of every sort, whether 
they are handling our foodstuffs or our raw materials of 
manufacture or the products of our mills and factories: The 
eyes of the country will be especially upon you. This is your 
opportunity for signal service, efficient and disinterested. The 
country expects you, as it expects all others, to forego un- 
usual profits, to organize and expedite shipments of supplies 
of every kind, but especially of food, with an eye to the 
service you are rendering and in the spirit of those who en- 
list in the ranks, for their people, not for themselves. I shall 


confidently expect you to deserve and win the confidence of 
people of every sort and station. 


Those of us who cannot bear arms because of age 
or because of the necessity of their being engaged in 
productive work to supply the needs of the Nation 


or for the support of their families may find consider- 


able satisfaction in this wise statement of our Pres- 
ident: 


The industrial forces of the country, men and women 
alike, will be a great national, a great international, service 
army—a notable and honored host, engaged in the service of 
the nation and the world, the efficient friends and saviors of 
free man everywhere. Thousands, nay, hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, otherwise liable to military service will of 
right and of necessity be excused from that service and as- 
signed to the fundamental, sustaining work of the fields and 
factories and mines, and they will be as much part of the 
great patriotic forces of the nation as the men under fire. 


To the manufacturer and his employes President 
Wilson makes this patriotic appeal : 


The manufacturer does not need to be told, I hope, that 
the nation looks to him to speed and perfect every process. 
And I want only to remind his employes that their service is 
absolutely indispensable, and is counted on by every man who 
loves the country and its liberties. 


Let us all join our forces in such a manner that 
no one can have the slightest reason for criticism of 
our attitude in this great crisis and let us give the only 
answer that true patriots can make to the concluding 
words in President Wilson’s appeal, ° 


“The Supreme test of the Nation has come. We 
must all speak, act and serve together.” 








PRESIDENT Fayette R. Plumb in his patriotic and 
inspiring address before the first executive session of 
the Convention of the American Hard- 


A Call to) ware Manufacturers’ Association the 
Arms for Our ipa : 
Country proceedings of which are reported fully 


on pages 44 to 56 of this issue, laid stress 
upon the fact that the hardware manufacturers are, 
after all, “the men behind the guns,” pointing out the 
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necessity. for thorough mobilization of our plants and 
employes, to the end that this, the greatest and most 
important war in which our beloved country has been 
engaged may be certain of coming to a successful 
issue. 

The call thus presented to the hardware manufac- 
turer applies to just as large an extent to every one 
else who lays claim to be a patriotic citizen of the 
United States: We must all do our level best to so 
conduct our various business enterprises or so yield 
of our physical and mental labor that the great de- 
mands which the Nation must now make upon us may 
be fulfilled in the highest possible manner. That 
wages will be higher is a foregone conclusion because 
all classes of labor will be still more scarce than it is 
owing to the taking away of at least one million men 
from productive work. 

That wholesale costs and retail prices must be ad- 
vanced considerably is just as certain. 

That we must conserve our resources in every pos- 
sible way is an absolute necessity. . 

That we must win out is just as necessary, but, as 
President Plumb very aptly expresses it, “We are the 
trained soldiers behind the line’—those of us who 
cannot put on Uncle Sam's army or navy uniform— 
and it is up to the great army of workers, salesmen, 
clerks, merchants, manufacturers to perform our du- 
ties as best we know—and then success will be assured. 

Read carefully and consider seriously this splendid 
address which will be found on pages 50 and 51 of this 
issue. 

And then—get ready to do your part. 


In rue ANNuAL Address of President Frederick 
Orgill before the 27th Annual Convention of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 





President ’ : : 
Orgill Urges tion, a full report of which is found on 


Closer pages 32 to 41 of this issue, the speaker 
Cooperation. emphasized the need of closer coopera- 
tion between business men engaged in the same line, 
as well as with those in other spheres of activity and 
especially with our National Government, in order 
that our Country may come through the critical period 
into which we have just entered with the least pos- 
sible loss and be in the best possible condition to lead 
in the reconstruction which will certainly follow the 
close of the war. 

President Orgill called attention to the fact that 
costs on hardware have advanced on an average of 71 
percent above the prices ruling July 1, 1915, and urged 
his hearers to follow carefully the rising quotations 
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which are almost a daily occurrence in some lines, so 
that when normal conditions once more obtain, we 
may all be in shape to go ahead and do our share in 
re-habilitating our business structure. 

Another important matter to which President Orgill 
referred is that of added taxes imposed by the Fed- 
eral Government in order to raise revenue to meet 
the greatly increased expenditures caused by the en- 
try of our Country into active war. These taxes must, 
of course, be provided for in some manner, and it is 
only natural that at least a portion of them should be 
passed on to the consumer, in shape of higher prices 
on certain items. 

There is much more of vital interest in this very 
timely and interesting address, and our readers will 
find it well worth their while to read it carefully and 
give it very serious consideration. The full text of 
President Orgill’s address is published on pages 39 
to 41 of this issue. 








3y A VOTE of more than two to one, the Interr.ational 
Molders’ Union has decided that hereafter the weekly 
membership dues shall be fifty cents a 

Fifty Cents \week—a little more than eight cents for 

ry each working day. 

This is in striking contrast to the pol- 
icy which seems to rule in so many organizations of 
employers, whether they be composed of retailers, 
contractors, wholesalers or manufacturers. In the 
employers’ trade organizations there appears to be— 
at least in a considerable number of instances—an idea 
that the work for which they were formed can be ac- 
complished without expense and that those who must 
look after the affairs of these trade bodies should not 
be compensated in any other way than by the “honor” 
conferred upon them by election to the presidency 
or secretaryship or whatever the position of responsi- 
bility may be. 

Without in any way reflecting upon the ability and 
willingness to serve their fellow members of these 
who have been thus “highly honored,” is it fair and 
just to the members of the organization which fol- 
lows this niggardly policy to expect that those placed 
in authority to act for the benefit of all the members 
should be able to meet on even ground the representa- 
tives of the employes, when these representatives can 
afford to give all their time and all their efforts be- 
cause they are paid well for their time and efforts? 

Does that look like good business to you? 

Would you, for example, consider it fair to yourself 
if one of your employes should say to you that here- 
after he would only be able to give you such time and 
labor as he could spare from digging in his garden 
or taking care of his home, but that he expected to 
receive a full day’s wages, anyway? 

And yet that is exactly what you say to the men 
whom you elect to important executive positions in 
your trade organization if that body does business on 
a $3.00 or $5.00 a year basis of membership dues. 
By your niggardliness you prevent them from doing 
justice to the position to which you elected them, from 
rendering effective service to you, from accomplishing 
the very aims for which your association stands, and 
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thus practically waste what little amount you do pay 
as your membership dues. 

It is true, of course, that in the past much good has 
been accomplished through the unselfish devotion of 
the few men upon whom you have placed the burden 
of responsibility— 

But this happy circumstance has not been the result 
of the “pinch-penny” policy which up to the present 
has ruled in so many trade organizations. On the 
contrary, the result came about in spite of this policy 
and is due only to the fact that-some men have been 
found who were in position to and had ability to give 
more of their time, money and efforts than any one 
had any right to require of them. 

Now take the other side of the proposition. 

Isn’t it reasonable to expect that when a man re- 
ceives a fair pay for the time and effort he spends 
for your benefit, that man can and will do more ef- 
ficient work for you? 

Our advice to retail hardware dealers, to sheet 
metal contractors, to warm air heater installers, to any 
one else “in business for himself” is twofold: 

If you are not now a member of the organization in 
your community which represents your interests— 
apply at once for membership. 

If you are a member—get busy and have your by- 
laws changed to provide for membership dues large 
enough to employ and pay for the services of one or 
more men who will thus be in position to serve you in 
the most efficient manner possible. 

We know of one National trade organization of em- 
ployers which pays its Secretary the “magnificent”’ 
salary of $50.00 a month, leaving it to him to eke out 
his living expenses in whatever manner he best knows 
how. 

The two business agents of the Chicago Local of the 
journeymen’s union in that trade get and earn each 
$50.00 a week. They can afford to give all their time 
to looking after the interests of their fellow union 
members. 

Who is likely to accomplish the most ? 








IN A NUMBER of states compensation or accident 

liability laws have been passed and are now in force 

under which the worker in shops, fac- 

Dividing Cost tories, stores, warehouses and similar 
of Liability . : 

atcereet places of business receives a compensa- 

tion in form of a lump sum of money or 
in weekly or monthly payments in case of accident, 
the compensation being paid to the heirs of the em- 
ploye if he is killed. 

This is as it should be, because under such laws the 
burden of the support of the injured employe and his 
family during his recovery is distributed automatic- 
ally among a large number of- persons, and the misery 
and want which so often followed a fatal accident is 
at least in a measure mitigated. 

It is, however, very important that the cost of tlhe 
maintenance of such compensation should be divided 
between the employer and the employe, such as is, 
for instance, the case with the “First Aid to the !n- 
jured” Bill which has just been enacted by the Siate 
Legislature of Washington, and which provides that 
a portion of the cost shall be borne by the workers and 
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not placed altogether on the various industries. For 
without this provision there is certain to be far more 
carelessness on the part of the employes. 

Wise legislation always endeavors to properly safe- 
guard the interest of all concerned, and the bill to 
which reference has been made is of that character, 
because it inflicts no undue burden upon anyone and 
places a reasonable measure of responsibility for the 
maintenance of the compensation fund upon employer 
as well as employe. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 





“Fred” Pease of the Charles Parker Company, Mer- 
iden, Connecticut, one of the most popular travel- 
ing salesmen, is receiving the sympathy of his host of 
friends on the death of Mrs. Pease after 35 years of 
happy married life. 

I enjoyed a pleasant visit on Thursday with E. T. 
Miller and T. I. Wasson of the Lennox Furnace Com- 
pany, who were in Chicago attending the quarterly 
meeting of the Midland Club which is composed of 
prominent manufacturers of warm air heating ap- 
paratus. 

x ok Ox 

The pessimist may have some useful place in the 
economy of the world, just as the little busy brown 
insect that thrives in old buildings where cleanliness 
and sunshine and fresh air do not rule and which 
somehow or other always finds its way in between the 
bed sheets to pester the weary traveler. 

But I have never yet been able to figure out just 
what useful purpose he serves, and here is a bit of 
“free verse” that I noticed in the store paper of J. S. 
Radford, Newbern, Tennessee, known as the “Hard- 
ware Herald,” which very nicely expresses my opin- 
ion of this species of humanity: 

The Pessimist. 

“A dog sat out in the midnight chill and howled at the 
beaming moon; his knowledge of music was strictly nil, and 
his voice was out of tune. And he howled and howled as 
the hours went by, while dodging the bricks we threw, till 
the moon was low in the western sky, and his voice was split 
in two. And there wasn’t a thing at which to howl over 
which a pup should weep, and the course of the dog was 
wrong and foul, for people were wild to sleep.” 

“There are plenty of men like that blamed fool hound, 
who yell when there’s nothing wrong, disturbing the country 
with senseless sound —the pessimist’s doleful song,” 

* * * 

Now it is “The Honorable Hamp Williams, Com- 
missioner of Hot Springs, Arkansas,” my good friend 
Hamp having been chosen as one of the Commission- 
ers of that progressive city at the recent election when 
its system of government was changed from that of 
mayor and aldermen to the Commission form. So 
when you write or speak to Hamp after this, see that 
you use the proper form of address, or he may put 
you in jail for “Lése Majesteé.” 

e- « 

A. S. Robertson, Western Manager of the Tuttle & 
Bailey Company, with headquarters at Chicago, enter- 
tained a number of the members of the Midland Club 
at a dinner Thursday evening and all expressed their 
appreciation of the fine menu, but for some reason 
they were rather pointed in their remarks about Allen 
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W. Williams, who “by chance,” found his seat at the 
table where he had a clear view of the stage upon 
which the pretty young lady singers appeared during 
the dinner, while most of the others in the party had 
to crane their necks to get a glimpse of the per- 


formers. 
* * * 


Some of us who are only slightly acquainted with 
the character of the famous British philosopher 
Thomas Carlyle may regard him as a mild type of 
the misanthrope, but certainly that impression can- 
not be right if we are to judge him by the following 
uplifting and true statement found in one of his 


books: 
The Man Who Sings! 


Give us, oh, give us, the man who sings at his work. Be 
his occupation what it may, he is equal to any of those who 
follow the same pursuit in silent sullenness. He does more 
in the same time—he will do it better—he will persevere longer. 


* * 


Did you ever know a man who enjoyed fishing as 
a sport or as a means of living? 

If you did—and it is a privilege, in my opinion— 
you also knew a man who was “all four square with 
his fallow men”; who would take no undue advantage 
of any one; who was always willing to help you out of 
a difficulty. 

Edgar A. Guest, the author of the following poem, 
must have known at least one of that kind of man, 


for he gives a fine description of him: 
Out Fishin’. 
A feller isn’t thinkin’ mean, 
Out fishin’; 
His thots are mostly good and clean, 
Out fishin’; 
He doesn’t knock his fellow men, 
Or harbor any grudges then; 
A feller’s at his finest, when 
Out fishin’. 


The rich are comrades to the poor, 
Out fishin’; 
All brothers of a common lure, 
Out fishin’; 
The urchin with the pin and string, 
Can chum with millionaire and king; 
Vain pride is a forgotten thing, 
Out fishin’. 


A feller.gets a chance to dream, 
Out fishin’; 

He learns the beauties of a stream, 
Out fishin’; 

An’ he can wash his soul in air 

That isn’t foul with-selfish care, 

And relish plain and simple fare, 
Out fishin’. 


A feller has no time for hate, 
Out fishin’ ; 
He isn't eager to be great, 
Out fishin’; 
He isn’t thinkin’ thots of pelf, 
Or goods stacked upon a shelf, 
But he is always just himself, 
Out fishin’. 


A feller’s glad to be a friend, 
Out fishin’; 


A helping hand he’ll always lend, 
Out fishin’; 

The brotherhood of rod and line 

An’ sky and stream is always fine; 


Men come real close to God’s design, 
Out fishin’. 


A feller isn’t plotting schemes, 
Out fishin’ ; 

He’s only busy with his dreams, 
Out fishin’ ; 

His livery is a coat of tan, 

His creed: To do the best he can; 

A feller’s always mostly man, 
Out fishin’. 
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CHARLES BENJAMIN CHANCELLOR. 


“You can’t tell how far a frog can jump from the 
length of its legs,” is an old saying that is intended 
to indicate that it isn’t safe to judge from appear- 
ances. 

Nor is it safe to say that because a boy is born of 
poor parents he will always stay poor. If that were 
true there would be no place for ambition or industry 
in the scheme of this world’s evolution. In fact, there 
would be no evolution or progress, for it is only be- 
cause of the ambition and the industry of some men 
that we have mounted from the low standards of civil- 
ization of the ancient periods to our present high level. 

There are some characteristics, however, which are 
usually found to remain with us during our life, hav- 
ing been developed in our 
childhood, even if they are 
not always discernible to the 
casual observer, and from 
these characteristics we may 
with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy judge as to the sort of 
people to which the person in 
question belongs and what his 
predilections are. 

lor example, no one would 
guess from the looks of 
Charlie Chancellor that he 
was born in the region where 
the “Hill Billies” are raised 
but when we delve into the 
things that he accom- 
plished during his very active 
life we will have good reason 
to form the opinion that he 
had a predilection for farm 


has 


and garden work. 
Charles Benjamin Chan- 
cellor was, as indicated in the 
preceding paragraph, born in 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
tion where the “Hill Billies,” 
that region are called, live. 
birthday on April first. 
Charlie attended the grammar and high schools of 
his home city and continued his studies for several 
years at the West Virginia State Normal School in 
Fairmount, from which he graduated at the age of 


the capital of the sec- 
as the mountaineers cf 
He reached his 49th 


22 years. 
But he didn’t go to teaching Grammar or the “Three 
R’s” as one might have supposed. Instead, he asso- 
ciated himself with the Ott-Heiskell Hardware Com- 
pany, Parkersburg, and was a traveling salesman for 
this concern for about six years 
Then for three years he was a member of the trav- 





eling salesmen’s staff of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, in West Virginia and 
southern Ohio. 

With this experience he was naturally well equipped 
for the next position which he occupied for the next 
nine years—that of Manager and Treasurer of the 
Chancellor Hardware Company, at Parkersburg, 
which concern is still doing a prosperous wholesale and 
retail hardware business. 

Five years ago, our friend came into a larger sphere 
of activity when he was appointed Salesmanager of 
the Baldwin Tool Works, which is also located at 
Parkersburg, and he has filled this important position 
in a manner that reflects much credit upon him and 


with considerable profit to 
his Company. In fact, it 
is a common saying, that 


Charlie is “the man who put 
the ‘shove’ in shovel.” 

Incidentally it is worthy of 
note that the achievement in 
which he takes the greatest 
pride is that he produced the 
famous Luther Burbank Gar- 
den Spade which has been en- 
dorsed by the illustrious 
horticulturist after which it is 
named. 

Many of his legion of 
friends call him Charlie, but 
the name under which he is 
known all over the South is 
that of “Farmer” Chancellor, 
for farming is his hobby. 

He lives on a farm four 
miles from his office and his 
two sons are full-fledged 
farmers, having completed 
courses in scientific farming 
at the State University at Morgantown, long before 
the present scare about the Scarcity of Potatoes. 

Sut even though “Farmer” Chancellor has a con- 
siderable job to look after, as Salesmanager of the 
3aldwin Tool Works, and also as active supervisor of 
his farm, he is not too busy to take other responsibil- 
ties on his shoulders, for he belongs to the class of 
men who are willing to give of their busy time to- 
ward the betterment of conditions for others, and 
we find him engaged in many of the activities which 
have to do with progress in his home city and also 
into larger way, and so it was nothing more than we 
might have expected when in the fall of 1916 he was 
elected a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 
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RAYMOND MARSH. 


In these days of thorough organization work we 
are coming to recognize the fact that with all due 
credit being accorded to those who so unselfishly have 
given up their time and energy to the activities of the 
real executive work in trade and business organiza- 
tions in the past, it requires more than they can give 
and far more than anyone has any right to expect 
them to give if the particular association is to bring 
the full benefit to its members. 

When all is said and done, “the laborer is worthy of 
his hire,” and it is entirely wrong in principle that a 
man should be asked to take from his own enterprise 
or his leisure the time and energy necessary to place 
an organization on a solid foundation and to keep it 
moving forward while the 
rest of the members merely 
contribute a small sum of 
money and possibly some 
more or less helpful “sugges- 
tions” as to how the execu- 
tive officer, usually the Sec- 
retary, should perform his 
work. 

So we have made a change 
in the policy of the manage- 
ment of our business organi- 
zations, and now those which 
are really progressive employ 
men and pay them fairly well 
—although not always as well 
as they ought to be paid—so 
that they can afford to give 
their entire time, their best 
thoughts and their fullest 
measure of business acumen 
and ability toward the devel- 
opment of the things for 
which our organization was 
formed. 

And the beneficent results of this change of policy 
are so evident that with every year, more and more 
Secretaries are being employed on a real business 
basis. 

This has led to the institution of courses of training 
in our colleges for men who feel that they are fitted 
for this sort of work, and today we have quite a num- 
ber of “graduate organization executives,’ most of 
whom are “making good” in a very marked sense, for 
it goes without saying that a person properly trained 
for a specific line of work is almost certain to do his 
work better than the one who either takes it up simply 
because he is placed in a position almost by chance, 
or because he is inclined toward such work in order 
to accomplish a general improvement in his trade or 





business, while he may not be particularly well fitted 
for the duties which he thus undertakes to perform. 

Raymond Marsh is an example of the trained busi- 
ness organization executive, although in his college 
course he did not specialize on this work. But for 
about six years this has been his specialty and those 
who know him are all glad to testify to his successful 
showing as such an executive. His official title is Sec- 
retary of the American Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers’ Association which was formed about a year 
ago. 

Our friend was born in Scranton, Pennsylvania, the 
place where they turn out all sorts of business and 
professional men by correspondence. The year of his 
birth is a secret to all but his 
closest intimates, although 
there seems to be no particu- 
lar reason why he should feel 
sensitive on that point, for he 
is neither too young to marry 
nor too old to have no attrac- 
tion for the other sex. In 
fact, he is a good looking 
“young” man, as you will 
note from his picture. 

He attended the Scranton 
schools and after completing 
his high school course en- 
tered the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, graduating in 1910. 

The same year he held an 
Assistant Professorship in 
modern history at Yale Uni- 
versity, and in rg1t attended 
the Graduate School of Har- 
vard University, leaving there 
to take up organization work 


* 


as a profession. 

Having studied modern history, and ancient his- 
tory as well, not as a matter of dates of battles and 
birthdays of kings and emperors, but as a means of 
learning the development of the world’s civilization, 
it was really only natural that he should become inter 
ested in this line of work. 

Mr. Marsh was for four years Assistant Secre- 
tary of four organizations in Davenport, lowa—the 
Commercial Club, the Greater Davenport Committee, 
the Davenport Industrial Development Company and 
Scott County Farm Improvement [League and made 
such a good record that when the American Wash- 
ing Machine Manufacturers’ Association was formed 
he was selected as its Secretary, since when his head- 


quarters have been in Chicago. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








SUPPLEMENT TO CATALOG OF STOVES AND 
RANGES. 





The Bergstrom Stove Company, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, have just published a 26-page supplement to their 
Catalog Number 32 of the Royal Stoves and Ranges 
and Emperor Warm Air Heaters. Copies of the cata- 
log and supplement will be mailed upon request to the 
Company. 





2.6 
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HANDSOME CATALOG OF GAS RANGES. 





The 1917 edition, Catalog Number 134, of the New 
Process Gas Ranges has just been issued. Copies may 
be obtained on application to the New Process 
Stove Company, Division of the American Stove 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





~~ 
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PATENT FOR COLLAPSIBLE STOVE. 
Robert R. Robertson, La Grange, and George F. 
Hauf, Chicago, Illit.ois, assignors to the Robertson 
srothers Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
have been granted United States patent rights, under 
Number 1,222,325, for a Stove described as follows: 


In a collapsible sheet metal stove, the combination of a 
base member and side members, and end member in vertical 








sl:ding engagement with the side members, and means carried 
by the bottom member for engagement with the end mem- 
ber to prevent vertical displacement thereof. 





BLACK ENAMEL FOR STOVE DEALERS AND 
FAMILY USE. 





Not all black enamels, it is declared, are adapted 
for stove purposes. <A _ specially prepared article 
which has stood the test of years for this use is said to 
be found in Brauer’s Black Enamel. This has given 
entire satisfaction in painting grates, fenders, man- 
tels, stove pipes, heating drums, registers, coal hods, 
sinks, oil stoves, gas stoves—in fact for any purpose 
for which a glossy enamel is required. According to 


the manufacturers, Brauer’s Enamel will withstand 
any degree of cold, and conversely, is not affected by 
heat unless brought in direct contact with flame. A 
stove pipe coated with the enamel will retain its bril- 
liant.polish for a year, it is said, making a cheap pipe 
look as good as the finest russia. When reduced with 
turpentine, it makes a fine walnut stain. The enamel 
is one of the numerous supplies and repairs for stove 
dealers listed in the catalog of the A. G. Brauer Supply 
Company, 316-318 North 3rd Street, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and copies of this catalog will be sent upon re- 
quest, by the Company. 





OIL STOVES MAKE A STRONG APPEAL TO 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE. 





Every housewife realizes how greatly comfort and 
convenience are desired in the home, especially in the 
kitchen, and hence the advantages of an up-to-date oil 
stove will make a strong appeal to her. Clark Jewei 
Oil Stoves are then highly desirable because of their 
beauty and utility—they are strong and durable, hand- 
somely finished, and have short burners close to the 
the cooking top which strike the bottom of the vessel 
and give quick results with little oil. The type shown 





Four Burner Clark Jewel Oil Stove. 


in the accompanying illustration is a four-burner with 
high shelf and oven, and is supplied in either an olive 
green or black japan finish. When baking with this 
stove there are still two burners free for use, and 
with the oven removed and placed on high shelf if de- 
sired, there are four burners for top cooking. The 
different models of the Clark Jewel line are attrac- 
tively shown in colors in the 1917 Catalog, Number 
101, which can be obtained by addressing the George 
M. Clark and Company Division of the American 
Stove Company, Chicago. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 74 to 79 inclusive. 








George W. Hubbard, Flint, Michigan, has merged 
his general hardware business into a stock company 
under the style of the George W. Hubbard Hardware 
Company, with an authorized capital stock of $250,000, 
all of which has been subscribed, $2,000 paid in in 
cash and $248,000 paid in in property. The stock- 
holders are George W. Hubbard, J. E. Rayno, M. J. 
White, Ellis Faint, T. A. Mossop, W. N. Hubbard 
and E. A. Hall. 


= 


GEORGE T. BAILEY FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN SUPPLY AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








At the recent Convention of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, R. F. 
Valentine, Boston, was chosen President. 

George T. Bailey, of the Oliver Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, was elected First Vice-president, 
and A. H. Dillon, of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, was chosen a member 
of the Executive Committee. 
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FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS TO 
MEET MAY 8=10 AT TAMPA. 








The Tenth Annual Convention of the Florida Re- 
tail Hardware Association will be held at Tampa, May 
8, 9 and Io. 





ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION WILL CONVENE MAY 3 
TO 5 AT HOT SPRINGS. 





The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Arkansas 
Retail Hardware Association will be held May 3, 4 
and 5, at Hot Springs. 





HAMP WILLIAMS BUYS SHERIDAN, 
ARKANSAS, HARDWARE BUSINESS. 





Hamp Williams has been doing some more branch- 
ing out and has bought the hardware and implement 
business of J. D.-Koon & Son, Sheridan, Arkansas. 
The business has been incorporated for $10,000 under 
the name of Hamp Williams, Smith & Hooper Com- 
pany, with Mr. Williams as President, Sam G. Smith 
Vice-president, and Paul Hooper, Secretary, the last 
named having been Manager of the Benton, Arkansas, 
Store of the Hamp Williams Hardware Company, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, and now being in active charge of 
the Sheridan business. 





TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS. 





Preliminary to the big conventions, the Texas Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association met and elected officers 
Monday in an all day session at the Rice Hotel, 
Houston. 


F. A. Heitmann, Houston, was elected President, 
succeeding A. C. Goeth, Austin. 


George K. McLendon, Waco, succeeds President 
Heitmann as First Vice-President. 

W. H. Richardson, Jr., Austin, was named Second 
Vice-President. 

A. D. Hodgson, Fort Worth, was re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The new Executive Committee is: President Heit- 
mann, ex-officio; Charles E. Nash, Fort Worth, chair- 
man; W. H. Torian, Waco, A. C. Goeth, Austin, and 
E. A. Peden, Houston. Messrs. Peden and Nash were 
members of last year’s board. 

The next meeting place of the Texas Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association will be set by the Executive 
Committee in January. There were 35 delegates, rep- 
resenting 25 firms at Monday’s session. 





WHO MANUFACTURES ALUMINUM HORSE 
COLLARS ? 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWARE REcoRD: 
Will you please find out who manufactures alumi- 
num horse collars? 
W. C. BLACKBURN. 
Palmyra, Wisconsin, April 14th, 1917. 
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PATENT FOR CROSSCUT SAWTOOTH GAGE. 





Christiano C. de Avila, and Alfred M. Remington, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, assignors to the Simonds 
Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
have been granted United States patent rights, under 
Number 1,222,188, for a Crosscut Saw Teoth Gage 
described in the following: 


A cross-cut saw- 
tooth gage, consisting 
of a frame having a 
depression at the mid- 
dle portion of its up- 
per edge with flanges 
at either side there- 
of, and a saw-tooth 
bearing plate secured 
beneath each flange, 








the upper surfaces of the flanges having the same angle of 
inclination to the bearing plates and longitudinally thereof, 
in planes the extensions of which are parallel, a gage plate at the 
ends of which rest upon the inclined surfaces of the flanges and 
are respectively inclined at the same angle therewith, and an 
intermediate portion of the gage plate coincident with the 
depression in the frame and which is parallel with the said 
bearing plates and is provided with a longitudinal slot through 
which the raking teeth may protrude, to gage the amount to 


be removed therefrom when the gage is used. 
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CREDIT BUSINESS WELLSOPERATED MORE 
PROFITABLE THAN STRICTLY 
CASH BUSINESS.* 


For many years the trade journals have contained 
columns explaining the benefits of selling for cash 
only, and hardly a month 
passes without someone ex- 
pressing the pleasures and 
beauties and certain pros- 
perity to be derived there- 
from. 
In the first 
* business firm, 
or retail, has any right to 
extend credit unless it has 
a a good “credit man” and 
F. E. Muzzy. by “good” I mean in a re- 
tail store one who knows the customers fully, who 
can refuse credit without offending and who must be 
able to collect promptly and without driving away 
trade. We all know of merchants who do not have 
the “knack” or faculty of collecting past due accounts 
without giving offense, and thereby drive customers 


place, no 
wholesale 





to their competitors. 

I knew a hardware retailer who rarely made a col- 
lection without offending the customer, and it re- 
sulted in practical business failure for him. He 
started in the retail hardware and lumber trade in 1 
small western town with $20,000 cash capital ; he was 
not extravagant in any way; he was not speculative ; 
neither did he have expensive habits, but when last I 
heard of him, some two years since, his property had 
nearly all disappeared and he was clerking in a gro- 
cery store. 

Such people should do an absolutely cash business. 
sut with a good “credit man” and collector, if the 
capital will permit them to adopt the credit system, far 
greater profits can be realized therefrom. Credit 
should not be given to such an extent as to prevent 
the discounting of bills. 

It is better for some clerk to do the collecting for a 
retail store rather than the proprietor if this can be 
arranged and the clerk is diplomatic. 

When a customer opens an account it is always 
best to have some understanding as to when settlement 
is to be made. If a farmer opens an account in the 
spring, and upon inquiry as to approximately when 
payment will be made—say September Ist is agreed 
upon—it gives a good excuse to take the matter up 
nicely at that time and either get cash or a note. I 
believe prompt settlements to be the essence of good 
business. 

More Goods Sold and at Better Prices. 

Twenty-five percent more goods can be sold under 
similar conditions with a credit system than by the 
cash system and at an average of Io percent better 
profit and generally goods of a better quality. 





*Mr. Muzzy, the author of this article, was recognized as 
one of the most successful salesmanagers and executives 
when he was engaged in the selling and manufacture of hard- 
ware. He retired several years ago because of his then fail- 


ing health; since his recovery he has kept busy looking after 
his many financial interests in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where he lives, and in Canada. 


April 21, 1917. 


Estimates made in regard to the amount of pur- 
chases by the female end of the family vary from 50 
to 75 percent of the household goods, although usually 
they are not the ones who carry the pocketbook, and 
with quite a few of them it is not agreeable to get the 
cash from the husband even for small purchases— 
much less for a stove or a refrigerator, yet they are 
invariably the ones who make the selections. But how 
easy it is for them to make the choice and say “please 
charge this to Mr. Jones.” 

They Did Not Ask Price. 

A short time since I saw two young misses enter a 
drygoods store and look over some goods for one of 
the girls. They inquired “is this the best you have?” 
Receiving an affirmative reply, they selected what they 
wanted without the price even being mentioned, sim- 
ply saying “send this out to the house and charge to 


papa, please.” Had this been a cash transaction, 


would not the young ladies have scrutinized the price 


as carefully as they did the goods? Would they buy 
half as much if they had to pay cash? 

Last year an acquaintance told me on moving from 
his late place of residence, that he went to a large 
department store to “settle up” and when the bill was 
rendered it fairly took his breath away. He had a 
large family of girls who had unlimited credit and 
“ran up” during two years a bill of over $5,000. This 
“papa” and “husband” was “easy.” The wife and 
daughters were liberal buyers and the department 
store manager was delighted. How much less do you 
imagine these purchases would have been had they 
been “cash as you go” transactions? 


Nearly all of the large stores such as John Wana- 
maker and Marshall Field extend unlimited credit to 
those known to be worthy of credit, and it is quite 
common for the clerks to inquire of the lady pur- 
chaser “do you want this charged?” If an affirmative 
answer is given the clerk sends the check to the office 
for approval and if the check is returned O. K.’d the 
sale is made and no cash is paid. We all buy more 
and usually better goods when we “run a bill” than 
when we count out the money every time we make a 
purchase. 

The argument against credit systems which has been 
much used in thé past is that the mail order houses 
sell for cash but their case is not a parallel one. 

As stated before, a credit customer is not as crit- 
ical regarding low prices as the cash customer and 
often an allowance is made for cash at the time of 
purchase. Some have worked out a system that has 
proven a decided success in their particular case, but 
each merchant must work this out to suit the condi- 


tions surrounding his own store. 
Long Credits Bad Practice. 


The extending of long credits is fast disappearing, 
and the absurd practice of making customers a pres- 
ent when they pay up in full is a thing of the past in 
modern merchandising. If any present is to be made, 
the customer should extend it to the merchant ‘or 
having “carried” him. 

In looking the country over you will find nearly all 
the large successful stores doing a credit business; it 
means more work but it also means greater profit and 
that is what the store is for, and he who is trying to 
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save work at a loss to his profit account is a back 
number. 


Profits in Cash Discounts on Purchases. 


We often hear failures attributed to bad accounts; 
the trouble is not with the system but with the man. 
If the capital is limited, credit should not be extended 
beyond safety, thereby crippling the borrowing capac- 


ity which enables the merchant to discount all bills. 


Cash discounts are among the most profitable items in 
the conduct of business and many retailers do not 


realize that 2 percent cash discount in ten days on 


goods that are net sixty days is equal to 15 percent 


annual interest and that one percent in ten days on 30 
day goods equals 18 percent annual interest. I have 
heard many a retail merchant say that he never dis- 
counted his 30 day bills because the amount was so 


small. A merchant, except in isolated territories, 


whose credit will not permit of his borrowing the 
necessary money at his bank at 7 or 8 percent interest, 
had better retire. 

All in all, the credit system depends, other things 
being equal, on the credit man and the most successful 
stores of today are credit stores. I often think, when 
I hear a “dealer” explaining the wonderful saving 
and profits enjoyed by the exclusive cash system, of 
the old story of the little boy whistling when going 
through the ,;woods alone when it was dark to keep up 


his courage. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, April 12, 1917. 
Se ween 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR SAUCEPAN 
PATENTED. 


Bernard P. Wagner, Sidney, Ohio, assignor to the 
Wagner Manufacturing Company, Sidney, Ohio, has 
secured United States patent rights, under Number 
50,595, for the ornamental design for a saucepan 
shown in the accompanying illustration. This consists 


- % 
et) 


of a body with broadened lower portion and a pouring 
lip formed in the rim of the upper portion and a cover 
therefor, substantially as shown. Patent was filed 
February 8, 1917, and the term of the patent is 3/% 
years. 








HARDWARE FOR MANY PURPOSES. 


One of the oldest iron and steel companies in the 
country announces the various lines of hardware it 
manufactures. These include screw products such as 
bolts, nuts, rivets and washers; agricultural and min- 
ing implements, as for instance picks, mattocks, grub 
hoes, crowbars and wedges, forgings for every pur- 
pose; telegraph and telephone pole fine hardware; 
wagon hardware and numerous other lines. The man- 
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ufacturers state that they have established during 
more than half a century of their existence a reputa- 
tion which together with their large production and 
stocks ready for delivery assure their customers de- 
pendable materials, prompt service and lasting satis- 
faction. Catalogs containing descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the various lines they manufacture will be 
sent on application to the Oliver Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 





DISSTON SAWS GIVE UNUSUAL SERVICE. 


In the current issue of the “Disston Crucible,” the 
house organ of Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, are cited several communications empha- 
sizing the remarkable service records of Disston Saws. 
One letter tells of a saw that has been run for nine- 
teen years through frozen lumber, hard wood and soft, 
and has never had a hammer on it. Another relates 
of a Disston “Suwanee” cross cut saw that was used 
for five days just as it came from the factory, and in 
that time cut something like 100,000 feet of logs with- 
out refitting. A third unsolicited endorsement lauds 
the exceptional ability of the saws to hold their tension 
and cutting edge, and a fourth tells of a cast steel 
dog being cut off by a Disston band saw without any 
material injury to the saw. Copies of this interesting 
little magazine can be obtained by addressing Henry 
Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Philadelphia. 


—$ 9-9-9 ——___ 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Panhandle Hardware and Implement Association, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, April 23, 24, 25. E. P. Thompson, Secretary, 
Memphis, Texas. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, Hot Springs, 
May 3, 4, 5. Grover T. Owens, Secretary, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 

_ Western Stove Association, Chicago, May 7. A. W. Wil- 
liams, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Chicago, 
May 8. Robert W. Sloan, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Secretary 

Florida Retail Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Tampa, May 8, 9, 10. Walter Harlan, Secre- 
tary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Chicago, 
Illinois, May 9 to 10. F. L. Stephenson, Hoosick Falls, New 
York, Secretary. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 
Chicago, May 22 to 23. David M. Haines, 1929 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Secretary. 

Alabama Retail Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Montgomery, May 22, 23, 24. Walter Harlan, 
Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association, 
June 1st, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. George A. Fern- 
ley, Philadelphia, Secretary. 


Georgia Retai! Hardware Association, Macon, June 5, 6, 
7. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, St. Louis, 
June 12, 13 and 14. M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 12 to 15. Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelphia, 
Secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13. A. W. Williams, Columbus, 
Ohio, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractor Association, Cleveland, 
June 14th. W. D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 

Carolinas Retail Hardware A iation, Wrightsville, 


Beach, North Carolina, June 19, 20, 21. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 


tary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association 
Tune 28, 29 and 30. At Lake Harbor, Michigan. Raymond 
Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 
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Present Anti-Revolver Legislation Opposed 
to Interests of Reputable Citizens 


By Wituram T. Gorey, Chicago, Illinois 








The letter from J. M. Kohlmeier, New York City, 
published April 14th in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE REcoRD, which 
has reference to the so- 
called Sullivan Anti-Re- 
volver Act passed a couple 
of years ago by the New 
York State Legislature is 
a very interesting one in 
view of the fact that it pre- 
sents the first instance that 
has come to me of a retail 
hardware dealer who has 
gone on record as favoring 
a law containing such provisions as the Sullivan Law. 





William T. Gormley. 


There are, however, a number of statements in Mr. 
Kohlmeier’s letter which, I believe, are not borne out 
by the actual facts as we know them to exist in rela- 
tion to the sale of revolvers and similar fire arms and 
the result of the restrictions placed on the sale, so 
far as preventing criminal characters from securing 
such weapons is concerned, and I shall in the follow- 
ing endeavor to point out some of the most important 
ones, in order that those whose legitimate business is 
materially interfered with by the possible enactment 
of similar laws may be enabled to make the proper 
representations before their respective legislative 
bodies. 

First—Mr. Kohlmeier says, “The Constitution per- 
mits the carrying of fire arms, and a law framed in 
a just and liberal way in all the states is against the 
criminal and not against the reputable citizen.” 

The trouble with this statement is that, while the 
intention of the well-meaning persons who had the 
Sullivan Law passed no doubt was of the best, this 
law does operate in favor of the criminal and against 
the reputable citizen, in so far as it places a restric- 
tion on the latter which in most instances amounts to 
a prohibition, and at the same time does not in any 
sense stop the criminal from obtaining a “gun.” 

The simple fact that a person is criminal—a thief, 
a burglar, a hold-up man, an automobile thug, a slug- 
ger—would certainly seem to indicate that he would 
pay little attention to a law which tells him that he 
not carry a gun. Obviously, if he thinks that 
the possession and use of a revolver is likely to get 
him out of a tight place without being caught, he 
will see that he has a gun in his “working outfit,” 
whether that be a set of skeleton keys, a chisel for 
prying windows open, a bottle of chloroform, an auto- 
mobile, a safe breaking kit, or whatever else. He is 


must 


out to break the law of the land, and whether he 
breaks one or more laws is of no importance to him— 
so long as he can make reasonably certain that he can 
get away. 





Again quoting Mr. Kohlmeier, “A permit issued by 
either a police officer or a city magistrate, with the 
proviso that a record of the sales be kept by the dealer, 
for police information only, same as in the sale of 
poisons—no guns or ammunition to be obtained with- 
out the permit—would be of little trouble for the dealer 
and the buyer.” 

I agree with Mr. Kohlmeier that there would be 
little trouble for the dealer, so far as keeping the 
record is concerned—from the simple fact that he 
won't sell many revolvers. 

But when it comes to actual beneficial results to the 
community from the permit scheme—there are none 
—because the criminal does not secure a permit but 
secures his gun from some out of town or out-of-state 
concern like a mail order house, by the route of “Uncle 
Sam’s” Parcel Post. 

We know here in Chicago what the permit scheme 
amounts to, for it has been in operation for some- 
thing like three years now, and you can’t open a daily 
paper of this city without finding on the front page 
one or more instances of murder, hold-up, burglary, 
automobile banditry, in all of which revolvers or 
“automatics” have been used by the criminals. 

Where do they get their guns? 

Do they bother about permits? 

Do they tell the police that they want a gun? 

As a matter of fact, neither the Sullivan Law in 
New York State, nor the Nance Ordinance in Chi- 
cago, nor any other statute of similar intent, has ever 
prevented a criminal from obtaining a gun. 

But they have all—in actual practice—prevented the 
reputable citizen from securing the only effective 
means of protecting his property, his life and the lives 
of those who are dear to him against the murderous 
attack of the thug. 

There are other points in Mr. Kohlmeier’s letter 
which might be touched upon, but the two that I have 
mentioned are in my opinion sufficient reasons in 
themselves why permit or license schemes of the kind 
referred to are against the interests of reputable citi 
zens and in favor of the criminals. 


Tr} 


Chicago, April 16, 1917. 





WHO MAKES THE VAUGHN SCREW 
DRIVER ? 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware REcorRD: 
Will you please find out for us who makes tl 
Vaughn Screw Driver? 
Harris & WELLENKAMP. 
288 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, New York, April '' 


1917. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST | 








EXCELLENT_WINDOW DISPLAY OF GARDEN 
SUPPLIES. 


A handsome, novel arrangement such as that pic- 
tured in the window display of Garden Supplies and 
Brass Goods herewith, is bound to immediately at- 


The background of the window consisted of wooden 
frames strung with poultry wire, on which were fast- 
ened sweet peas and morning glories with their vines 
in a very realistic, and consequently very pretty fash- 
ion. On the floor of the window a gravel walk was 
laid out with grass, shrubs and pot plants on either 

















Window Display of Garden Supplies and Brass Goods Which Was Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN ANDO 
HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. Arranged by Bernard L. Grayson for the 


M. H. Lazarus Company, 


tract much favorable attention on the part of the 
community, and hence forms a model worth studying 
by the retail hardware dealer or salesman who is pre- 
paring to install his spring or summer trims. Garden 
Supplies are widely needed at this time of the year, 
and one of the most potent means of cashing in on 
this need is to direct the demand to your store by such 
attractive arrangements as this. The window display 
in question was trimmed by Bernard L. Grayson for 
the M. H. Lazarus Company, Charleston, South Caro- 
line, and it was accorded Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp Window 
Display Competition. 


Charleston, South Carolina. 


side, which imparted added beauty to the arrange- 
ment. 

The items from stock displayed on the walk were 
few in number, consisting of a spading fork, a trowel 
and a coil of hose with the nozzle aimed at a portion 
of the background. White cords running from the 
nozzle to the flowers indicated that the hose was not 
taking a vacation, but rather was doing good work in 
sprinkling the vegetation. 

In addition to the garden tools, the window ex- 
hibited a number of brass jardinieres, vases and hang- 
ing baskets on the long shelf following the outline of 
the background. The glistening appearance of this 
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ware also was a factor in attracting passers-by, and 
the window display proved successful in both selling 
‘a good number of garden supplies, and in reducing the 
store’s stock of brass goods. 








FINE EXHIBIT OF HARDWARE MADE DURING 
BOOSTER WEEK IN ST. CHARLES, 
ILLINOIS. 





St. Charles, Illinois, is a city of 6,000 inhabitants, 
but the size of the city is not to be taken as an indica- 
tion gf the progressiveness of its business men, if the 
recent Booster and Home Trade Campaign conducted 
by them is a criterion, for they certainly showed a 
great deal of enterprise in pulling off such a highly 
successful affair. 

The principal feature was a big exhibition of the 
wares manufactured or sold in St. Charles. For this 
purpose a new factory building was used. The ma- 
chinery had not been installed, so there was a fine un- 





Exhibit of William Nord’s Hardware Store During Booster Week of St. Charles, Illinois, 


broken expanse of floor space which was put to good 
service by about sixty business firms of the city. 

Among the exhibits worthy of special mention was 
that of William Nord, who conducts a very up-to-date 
retail hardware in St. Charles. The accompanying 
illustration gives a good idea of the attractive manner 
in which this exhibit was arranged. 

It will be noted that Mr. Nord makes a specialty of 
tools, paints and kindred supplies and warm air heater 
work, and that he also sells farm implements, for all 
these lines were well displayed. 

From the report that comes to us, the people of 
St. Charles took a great deal of interest in the affair, 
for there was an average attendance every evening of 
over 2,000. There were concerts by the St. Charles 
Band and also solo and chérus singing. Souvenirs 
of many varied kinds were distributed, and many 
traveling salesmen from manufacturers and whole- 
salers were present to assist the retailers. 
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SAFETY RAZOR OFFERED TO CUSTOMER 
ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


Through magazines of national circulation the man- 
ufacturers of the AutoStrop Safety Razor are making 
known to the public their 30 Day Free Trial Offer 
which allows the prospective customer to shave with 
the razor for that period as if he had purchased it 
outright, without having to pay anything in advance, 
after which he is free to buy or return it as he pleases. 
This plan of selling has been advertised for over a 
year, and every retail hardware dealer, no doubt, has 
numerous prospects who will eagerly accept such a 
fair proposition. The offer is fair to the retailer also, 
because as soon as he has arranged to loan the Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor under this offer, the manufactur- 
ers assume all the risk: They will replace all goods 
that are not returned or are not paid for, and will 
replace all razors that are returned in poor condi- 





Commercial Club. 


tion. Should this plan of distribution result in over- 
stocking the retailer, they will relieve him of the over- 
stock by arranging credit for the invoiced value. Deal- 
ers everywhere are selling the razors, and most of the 
men who give them a trial are said to complete the 
purchase because the razor has many decided advan- 
tages, chief among which is the self-stropping feature. 
Full details of the free trial plan and of the legal 
agreement that will guarantee the dealer against all 
chance of loss can be obtained by addressing the Auto- 





Strop Safety Razor Company, 345 Fifth Avenue, “ew 
York City, or 83 Duke Street, Toronto, Ontario, the 
offer also holding good in Canada. 

Your ads are the most potent means at your dis- 
posal for attracting customers. Do you make the best 
possible use of them? This publication will g'adly 


review current ads and offer constructive cri{:cism 
and comment. 
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INSTANTANEOUS READINGS IMPORTANT 
FEATURE IN MEASURING TAPES. 





Briefly described, the instantaneous system of read- 
ings now applied to Lufkin Metallic Tapes in addi- 
tion to their Steel Tapes (a) ; 
consists of repeating the == 
‘ foot-marks at each inch in small, 
yet easily distinguishagle fig- 
ures. Thus, the total reading is 
brought directly before the eye, 
eliminating, it is stated, all 
chance for possible error, to 
say nothing of the saving of 
valuable time. In addition to Challenge Steel Tape. 
this feature, Lufkin Measuring Tapes are said to em- 
body all the latest improvements in markings and case 
construction. According to the manufacturers, noth- 
ing but the best of materials enters into their con- 
struction, and they are made by skilled artisans,.each 
tape being carefully inspected and tested before being 
shipped. The illustration herewith shows the Chal- 
lenge Steel Tape, supplied in metal lined hard leather 
case with nickel plated trimmings and folding flush 
handle opened by pressing pin on the opposite side. 
In common with the other steel tapes it is carefully 
graduated by standards supplied by the National 
Bureau of Standards, and hence its measurements are 
guaranteed accurate. Catalog giving full details of 
the entire line can be obtained by addressing the 
Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Michigan. 


EXPLOSIVES FOR FARMING OPEN GOOD 
FIELD OF SALES FOR HARDWARE 
DEALERS. 


The great amount of blasting done on farm land 
naturally opens up a profitable avenue of trade to the 
progressive merchant, and the retail hardware dealer 
is without question the logical distributor for such sup- 
plies as may be required for this purpose. Every 
dealer in agricultural districts must sooner or later 
realize that the greater the farmers’ crop, the better 
able are they to undertake improving their land, and 
with the proper effort he can secure a good portion of 
their trade. In featuring Red Cross Farm Powders 
and Blasting Supplies, it is said he will be offering a 
line whose merits have been strongly emphasized upon 
farmers through several years of national advertising 
in farm papers, moving pictures and practical demon- 
strations. To help the dealer handle these articles, 
the manufacturers have devised a Direct-to-User Ship- 
ping Plan, full details of which, together with informa- 
tion of the powder and blasting supplies, can be se- 
cured from the nearest jobber or from E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, Department 12, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
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GREAT MINDS THINK LITTLE OF 
THEMSELVES. 








True importance is always simple. The large du- 
ties, cares and responsibilities of those seeking to do 
great things give them natural dignity and ease. They 
have the simple grace of the burden-bearers of India, 
who carry heavy loads on their heads, and in the 
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carrying learn how to carry them, erect—with fearless 
step. There is in them no trace of the pose, of the 


strenuous. Men of serious effort think too much of 
their work to think much of themselves. Their great 
interest, enthusiasm and absorption in their world of 
fine accomplishment eclipse all littleness. They are 
living their life—not playing a part. They are burn- 
ing incense at the shrine of a great purpose—not to 
their own vanity. They ever have poise—not pose.— 
William G. Jordan. 





SECURES PATENT FOR TOASTER. 


Under number 1,213,025, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Thomas Sabelberg, Port Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia, for a toaster described 
herewith: 


A toasting utensil comprising in combination a grid, a 
spaced 


sheet of wire mesh from said grid and _ parallel 
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thereto, an integral frame including a handle and comprising 
a single wire shaped to form said handle and extending 
around the grid and sheet members, at the outer edges 
thereof and a portion of the wire lying substantially in the 
plane of said grid and another portion of the wire lying 
substantially in the plane of said sheet, said wire being bent 
transversely to the planes of said sheet and said grid, said 
grid having cross-members and _ sheet-metal side members 
into which the ends of the cross-members are folded, said 
side members having tongues clasping said wire, and sheet 
metal strips into which the edges of said sheet are folded, 
said strips also having tongues clasping said wire. 
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George Henry Sargent. 
George Henry Sargent, President of Sargent & 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut, died at his home 
in New York City on Saturday, April 14th, at the 
ripe old age of 88 years. He had been identified with 
the activities of the Company since 1853. 

Mr. Sargent was born on October 290, 1828, at Leices- 
ter, Massachusetts, and received his education at the 
town school, Leicester Academy and Harvard Uni-- 
versity. Although he studied law, the attractions of 
business proved greater than those of the legal pro- 
fession, and in January, 1853, he formed a partnership 
with his two brothers in the hardware business in 
New York City, which proved to be the beginning of 
a highly prosperous career. ['rom this business grew 
the manufactory at New Haven where Sargent & 
Company was established and incorporated in 1864, 
Mr. Sargent serving as President for many years. 

Mr. Sargent was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York for many years, and ranked very 
high in the business world. Fle was a member and 
for two years President »f the Hardware Club of 
New York, also being actively identified with several 
other organizations, such as the Union League, Re- 
publican, University and Harvard Clubs of New York 


City. 
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Southern Hardware Jobbers in Convention 


Offer Wholehearted Service to Nation 











The Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association met April 
17, 18, 19 and 20 at Hotel Rice, Houston, Texas. It 
will go down in the history of Hardwaredom as one 
of the most important the Association has ever held. 
The great crisis through which we are passing was, 
of course, in the minds of every one present and the 
addresses, reports and deliberations were naturally 
marked by many references to the unprecedented 
conditions created thereby as well as by exhortations 
to yield the greatest possible and most efficient co- 
operation to our National Government. The entire 
Convention period was featured by a continuous ex- 
pression of highly patriotic sentiments. Probably at 
no other time has there been such an occasion when 
the business men from the North and South were so 
united and unanimous in their love for this great 
country of ours. 

Veterans of the great struggle which took place 
fifty-odd years ago when the “men in grey” fought 
the “men in blue” have long since left their sectional 
feelings against one another behind, and at this great 
Convention they expressed as perhaps at no other 
time their common love and patriotism for the United 
States of America. 

A handsome silk 
ribbon _ identifica- 
tion badge, with 
name bar, a repro- 
duction of which 
is shown herewith, 
was presented to 
each delegate and 
Bs guest, so that it 
ey was an easy matter 
s | to ascertain “who 
was who.” 

The Texas Job- 
bers’ Entertain- 
ment Committee, 
headed by F. A. 
Heitmann, Hous- 
ton, had made 
elaborate arrange- 
ments for the wel- 
fare and pleasure 
of the visitors and 
the Committee was 
highly  compli- 
mented upon the 
splendid manner in 
which every fea- 
ture of the excel- 
lent program was 
carried out by those in charge—both ladies and gen- 
tlemen from Texas. 





DANIEL STERN 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Identification Badge. 


Mr. Heitmann was ably assisted by a large num- 
ber of the Houston business men and their ladies, all 


of whom did their utmost to make certain that every 


one had a good time, and their efforts were cer- 
tainly crowned with high success. F. W. Huggins, 
Meridian, Texas, was Secretary of the Committee 
and in charge of the Publicity work previous to the 
convention. 

The officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee who have been in charge during the past year 
are as follows: 

Orgill 


President—Frederick Orgill, Brothers & 


Company, Memphis, Tennessee. 





Frederick Orgill, 
Retiring President, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 


Association. 


First Vice-President—W. C. Thomas, Tampa Hard- 
ware Company, Tampa, Florida. 

Second Vice-President—W. M. Teague, Teague 
Hardware Company, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Secretary-Treasurer, John Donnan, W. S. Donnan 
Hardware Company, Richmond, Virginia.. 

Executive Committee—W. M. Pitkin, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Chairman; Bruce Keener, Knoxville, Ten- 
nesee; E. A. Peden, Houston, Texas; W. S. Pinder, 


.Richmond, Virginia. 


Opening Session, Tuesday, April 17. 

The Convention was called to order by Presi:ent 
Orgill at 10 o’clock. 

There was a full attendance of delegates, both 
from the Jobbers’ Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, as well as a good 
representation of ladies. 
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The Reverend W. S. Jacobs, of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Houston, delivered the following 


invocation : 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, with grateful hearts 
we come to thy presence this morning, first of all to implore 
thy presence and thy blessing as we are gathered here in this 
place. We thank Thee for the journeying mercies that have 
brought this company together. We thank Thee that in thy 
God-given providence they have been able to leave their 
homes in security and comfort and that they have journeyed 
here to our midst, and that we are permitted to extend to 
them an earnest and cordial and happy fellowship while they 
are among us. 

We rejoice that Thou hast given to our country this 
splendid company of men. We thank Thee for their business 
capacity, for the measure of progress that has been made, 
and for the splendid character that is represented among 
them, and for all those blessings that Thou hast bestowed 
upon them. We thank Thee for the prosperity that has come 
to them, and God forbid that while Thou art casting down at 
their feet the rich trophies of their toil and splendid emolu- 
ments from all their labor, that they should forget to conse- 
crate their wealth and to use this prosperity for the well- 
being of mankind and the glory of God. We pray Thee that 
upon every dollar that comes into their treasuries, and all 
the wealth that is amassed by them, may have the stamp of 
the fear of God and the love of his cause, and the interest 
of humanity imprinted upon it. Forbid that one ignoble 
coin should find a place in all the wealth that Thou dost per- 





W. C. Thomas, 
President, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


mit them to gather. Grant that there may be a conscientious 
devotion to the great principles of honesty and integrity and 
sobriety and faith and the fear of God in all their activity. 

And now we ask Thy blessing upon the President and-all 
the officers, and all who have to do with these organizations 
who are gathered in our midst at this time. May their lives 
and health be precious in Thy sight. May they keep their 
loved ones far away and all their interests near and dear 
to them, and may their sojourn in our midst be, both to them 
and to us, a very happy and profitable and long-to-be-remem- 
bered experience, and to Thy name, which is above every 
name, will we give Thee praise forever. Amen. 


The entire convention then joined in singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

President Orgill: The first on our program will be 
an address of Welcome in behalf of the City by the 


Honorable Ben S. Campbell, Mayor of Houston. 
Address of Mayor Campbell. 

Mr. President and Members of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association and the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and last, but not least, the Texas Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, it is with pleasure that we wel- 
come you in our city; it has been very seldom that we have 
been favored with a better looking, more prosperous and 
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businesslike assembly than you have. We are always glad 
to have you come to Houston. Houston feels that in some 
way we belong to the entire State of Texas, and not alto- 
gether to the people living within the confines of our corporate 
limits. 

There is something inspiring in the method that is now or 
is today adopted by the business interests of our country. 
Twenty years ago a successful business man never dreamed of 
giving to his competitor the secrets of his business. For 
some reason he thought that was a particular privilege of his 
own to keep his advice to himself and his information, and 
as far as possible get the best of his competitor on every hand. 

Today we find, not only in the hardware business but in 
every other business now being conducted in the whole coun- 
try there are associations formed for the purpose of exchang- 
ing idéas and promoting the best interests of the respective 
businesses. Now that is a mark of progress. That means 
an immense amount for the people to do; it is broad-gauged, 
whole-souled, real way of transacting business. It shows 
that you are conducting your business in a manner that you 
are not afraid for your neighbors to know; that you are not 
ashamed for the people to know; that you not only stand 
ready to give assistance to your competitor and information, 
but assistance and information to other people that may be 
interested in your particular line of business. That, I say, 
marks a decided progress in the business world of the coun- 
try today. It is bound to bring us to a better citizenship; 
it is bound to bring us better people; it is bound to create 
a confidence in your line of business that is worth while and 
will be of lasting and permanent value. 

Secret of Progress Is Service. 

You know the world today is trying to find some way of 
service. The secret of all of our best communities and our 
best cities is service. Every man is trying to find some way 
by which he can serve his neighbor and help other people, and 
it is going to be the means of bringing about a condition in 
this country that has not been realized before and has not 
a counterpart anywhere else on earth. There is a rule in the 
Rotary Club, the principal thing that actuates that Club and 
I take it that all of you are members of the Rotary Club, 
because it is a wide-awake, live, thriving business proposition, 
the secret of all their success and the things that they 
endeavor most to do is to find opportunity to render service. 
It is a secret that is easy to find; it is a secret that is well 
worth finding—how to render service to someone else. 

Now the City of Houston, my friends, is nothing more or 
less than a great big Rotary Club, standing for precisely the 
same thing and trying to render service and to find oppor- 
tunity for rendering service in all its varied departments. 

Houston feels that we occupy a position in the State of 
Texas rather unique, and one that imposes upon her citizens 
a responsibility that we must answer the call of. We are 
in a position that we feel impels us to do more than an ordi- 
nary city in the development of our resources and in the 
health of our city, and in the progress of our State. Here at 
the north, at the head of tide water, here where 17 railroads 
come together—in fact every trunk line railroad in Texas has 
its terminal in Houston, where the deep water meets the rail, 
where we can furnish to the people of the State of Texas a 
land-locked harbcer, where some man has said that the chan- 
nel is nothing more or less than a storm house for ships, 
at the gateway, the nearest point to all the foreign markets 
by water, and many by rail—at the entrance to the great 
Empire State, with practically all of her resources untouched 
and undeveloped. the Great State of Texas and all the 
country tributary to our port, are waiting for the people of 
Houston to provide them facilities to do for them what 
they cannot do for themselves. 

To show you how earnestly the people of Houston real- 
ize that responsibility, and how much they have been trying 
to discharge it in a creditable manner, it is the only city I 
know of today that can be found anywhere that has furnished 
the money within her own corporate limits to develop port 
facilities for the entire State of Texas and every inch of 
country tributary to this port, a free port, a port where any 
vessel that plies the water can come and get the service of 
these ports and facilities of ours without one dollar of cost. 

Houston Ship Canal of Great Help. 

When we realize that the State of Texas for 50 years 
has paid a tribute of ten cents a bale for every bale of cotton 
raised within its limits; then we also realize that we can 
provide a place where that can be relieved, and relieve that 
immense amount in the country to the men that raise the 
cotton; and we realize that by the development of our port 
we bring the ships fifty miles inland, fifty miles nearer to 
your farm, your mill, your gin and your home, thereby bring- 
ing the commodities to you that much cheaper and making 
the transportation of your commodities at just that much 
cheaper. I don’t know just what it would mean in dollars 
and cents to the State of Texas in the annual products of the 
State, in cotton, in corn and wheat and pork and bacon and 
lard, and the things that are shipped abroad. I do not know 
what the value of this channel is going to be to the people of 
Texas in dollars and cents, but I venture the prediction and J 
venture the statement that it will bring to the people of 
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Texas every year of its existence four times its cost to the 
Government and to the City of Houston for its development. 
That is how we are trying to serve the people and how we 
are trying to do our duty by this possession that our great 
Creator gave us in the allotment to man. 

We have there 75 miles of water front; we have a 25 
foot depth of water with 159 foot width on the bottom, with 
all the modern appliances for handling and taking off and dis- 
charging cargoes from ships, and with everything durable 
and substantial, built of the very best and most lasting mate- 
rial, reinforced concrete, built for permanent use and for 





John Donnan, 
Secretary -Treasurer, 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


future use. We have those, and we offer them to you, to be 
used without cost. We want you to see, because a great 
many people are “from Missouri,” if you will pardon the 
expression; they take in what you tell them, but they don’t 
really believe it, but go and see for yourself and then you 
will know whether or not there is something here for you, 
and then the only thing we ask you to do is to use it—to 
use it—and use it just as hard and just as much and just as 
freely as you can. 

We have a great many things of interest to the people. 
We have been trying to do something for the citizenship of 
Houston during these last four years; we have tried to give 
them some pavements and some other improvements, sanitary 
improvements, and we want you to see our city, to see what 
we have here that may be worth while. We want you to go 
and Jook at some of our improvements, and especially I want 
to ask each one of vou to see our Disposal Plant, the latest 
expression in that line to be found today, a magnificent thing, 
in my candid judgment the greatest step forward that has 
been made by any city in the South. It is worth your while 
if you have the slightest interest in municipal government” 
to go and see the secret and the plan of its disposal; it is 
worth while for you to do it, and we would like for you 
to see everything we can show you. Of course we claim a 
great many things that probably you cannot see when you 
get on the ground, but we are going to claim them all the 
same, but if you come here as many times as we, you will see 
them too, and if you will come here and live with us, we 
promise that in less than twelve months you will be as good 
a booster for Houston as there is in the corparate limits ot 
the city. 

Citizenship Greatest Asset. 

Now, of the things fhat Houston has, of which we are 
proud, and they are not verv few, there are a great many, 
but the greatest asset, the thing that is to be looked upon 
as the king pin of the city of Houston is its citizenship. We 
have people living in Houston, and some of our best type are 
in your business. We want you to meet them and shake 
hands with them and meet their friends, and I will be content 
with vour verdict whether or not my statement is overdrawn, 
that Houston’s best asset is her citizenship. They are all 
open-hearted, generous people, somewhat clannish, because 
you know in this country we feel that ours is better than 
somebody else’s, but there is room enough in the heart of all 
of them to treat vou well and treat you good; just know 
them, that is all; just shake hands with them, and I promise 
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you the shake of one Houstonian hand will make you a Hous- 
tonian yourself, and that is enough. 

We are glad to have you here; the only trouble is, you are 
not going to stay long enough. We are glad to see you and 
we are glad to talk to you. We are glad to make your 
acquaintance, and if you are walking and strolling about and 
see something that you want, and there is nobody there that 
has a lock on it, just take it and go, leave your card, and 
that is all we ask (Applause.) If anybody interferes with 
you while you are here, if you want to jay-walk, your badge 
is sufficient authority, but we do not allow any Houstonian to 
jay-walk, he must walk square, but you can do as you 
please. If you are interfered with by any peace officer dur- 
ing your stay, show him the badge, and if he bothers you, 
give me his name and | will see that he does not bother you 
any more. 

I want to say once for alJ that we are delighted tc 
have you with us. We know what this convention means; 
we know what you represent; we know your interests, and 
we know that you know a good thing when you see it. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

President Orgill: There is a saying in Tennessee 
that when a real good citizen dies, why his spirit a) 
ways goes to Texas, and I believe that is true. 

The next address will be by the President of the 


Chamber of Commerce, Honorable Robert W. Wier. 
Address of Robert W. Wier. 

As an individual, before officially welcoming you, I wish 
to say. | am glad to have this opportunity of telling you gen- 
tlemen what [ think about you, because I use a whole lot of 
iron and I know what it has been costing. There are no hard 
feelings about it, however. 

It gives me great pleasure to come to you this morning 
bearing, as I do, a message of good will and welcome from 
the business interests of Houston. We feel honored to have 
you with us and sincerely hope that you will accept fully of 
the hospitality which we so freely offer. 

In addressing this gathering of business men who have 
met, as you have, for the cementing of friendships, the cre- 
ation of mutual confidence and the exchange of more efficient 
ideas, I am sure it is not out of place to remind you gentle- 
men of the very serious times in which we are now moving, 
with the hope that you will use the opportunity of this fine 





W. M. Pitkin, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


meeting to renew your patriotism as American citizens, your 
confidence as business men and your desire to do each [ls 
part in this time of stress. 

I am not in any wise an alarmist, but the only way to 
prevent conditions which might become alarming is for strong 
men like you to carefully weigh events and set your mind 
and heart toward their conquering for right. If we do ‘his, 
there is no opportunity for chaos and defeat. 


I hope that shortly the entire commercial, industria and 
agricultural interests of this country will be mobilized that 
each of us in going about our daily responsibility in the fac- 
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tory, the store, the office or in whatever our best talents lie, 
will wear the insignia and feel a pride in the fact that we 
are a part of the great American Army which has been called 
to defend sacred American rights and principles. 

Must Mobilize Business. 

To successfully prosecute this war, demands not only 
valor on the firing line, but valor in business life; it demands 
that the vast armies shall not only be efficiently equipped and 
supplied with their needs, but that the usual internal business 
operations of this country shall go on calmly and uninter- 
rupted. Internal disorder is the greatest ally the enemy can 
desire 

This, gentlemen, is the message I would bring to you 
to-day; That this convention render a great service to its 
members and to the country by pleadging itself to a patriotic 
confidence in American industry; that each member return 
to his home and work with a splendid determination to be 
guilty of no thought or act which may interrupt the steady 
flow of commerce; that each of you, with a fine optimism and 
with eye to the front may do vovr part by marching forward 
valorously as American business men, thus lending your best 
talents and patriotism to the victory of your country. 

Gentlemen, I wish you -God-speed. 

President Orgill responded on behalf of the South- 


érn Hardware Jobbers’ Association, as follows: 
Response by President Orgill. 
On behalf of the members of the Southern Hard- 


ware Jobbers’ Association | wish to thank you most 
sincerely for the gracious words expressed by each of 
you, and the most cordial welcome extended to us. 

| can truthfully say that each and all of us are glad 
that we are here, and that we are looking forward to 
a delightful week of pleasure, and I am sure one that 
will also be beneficial from a material standpoint. One 
of the greatest pleasures that we receive at these con- 
ventions is the meeting of old friends. For many 
years past the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation have held joint conventions. The relations 





Bruce Keener, 
Executive Committee, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


between us have been of the most cordial, friendly 
nature. 

It is a great privilege to present to you this morning 
the President of the American Hardware Manufac- 


turers’ Association, Mr. Fayette R. Plumb. 
Response by President Plumb. 
It is good when we manufacturers will travel thou- 


sands of miles from every part of the country to re- 
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ceive such a welcome as we have received here this 
morning. The South is noted for its hospitality; the 
State of Texas is noted for its bigness, but it looks, 
just as Mayor Campbell said, as if the City of Houston 
is the concentrated center of all of that hospitality. 
I am sure you will find the manufacturers apprecia- 
tive. 





E. A. Peden, 
Executive Committee, 
Scuthern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


Of course we are here for business, but we must 
all admit that the chief attraction is the presence of 
these beautiful and gracious ladies (applause) who 
lend such charm and dignity to this occasion. Gentle 
men, the welcome of the South and the North and 
the West at this particular time has an added signifi- 
cance. I*ew of us here can recall that time sixty years 
ago when the country was divided within itself, when 
American soldiers fought on opposite sides, when only 
the admiration and respect which each side respec 
tively bore for the other is remembered now, but toda; 
it is not amiss to recall the noble heights to which 
American patriotism arose, both North and South, 
cach fighting for the right as it saw it. 

Now the Nation is at war; this time the soldiers of 
the South and the North and the West will fight side 
by side; the welcome ties of fifty-five years ago wili 
be repeated in defense of that flag which the whole 
nation will carry forward to set free a people, a peo 
ple enslaved and humiliated by the Prussian military 
autocracy. We shall be welded together in the flame 
of war, our love for our country will increase as we 
fight together, not only in defense of our honor, but 
to bring it to pass that the government of the whole 
world shall be “of the people, for the people and by 
the people.” 

President Orgill: I think you will agree with me 
that the hardware profession also have orators, as well. 

The Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association is recog- 
nized as being one of the strongest and ablest organ- 
izations of the kind in the entire South. It is a great 
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pleasure to present to you the President of that or- 


ganization, Mr. Goeth, Austin, Texas. 
Address of Mr. Goeth. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Members of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association and the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States and Members of 
the “Old Guard,” who are also here connected with this 
Convention: 

It is a great privilege for me to welcome you to Texas on 





H. H. Beers, 
Sergeant-at-Arms for Life, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


the part of the Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association, of 
which it has been my pleasure to serve as President for.two 
years, just retiring. I want to say to you ladies and gentle- 
men that the latch string, not only of Houston, but of the 
entire State of Texas, hangs on the outside. (Applause.) If 
you don’t see what you want, ask for it and | think we can 
deliver the goods, no matter what it may be. 

I was very glad indeed to hear the Mayor mention the 
great work done by the Hardware Associations, not only of 
Texas but of the entire United States, and there are a num- 
ber of them, State, Southern, National, and the Retailers have 
a similar organization. I was very glad indeed that he real- 
ized the great work that has been done by these organizations, 
for I remember well the time—it has not been so many years 
ago—when men in the same line of business considered each 
other not only not as friends, but as enemies. Many of them 
living in the same community would hardly speak to each 
other. Now the thing is entirely different. As has already 
been mentioned, we not only exchange ideas, but we actually 
give away our trade secrets to help our neighbors in the 
same line of business. Many other lines of business are 
beginning to realize what that means, not only to them but 
to the community at large and the country at large, because 
it injects a feeling of—well, I think I can best express it by 
using the word “Rotarian” spirit, you have already heard 
of that organization, it has already been mentioned here,— 
and I believe there is more of that spirit among hardware 
men prokably than any other; and as I said before, I am glad 
the Mayor realized that and mentioned it, but I have men- 
tioned it on many similar occasions and I am going to con- 
tinue to mention it. 

Now, getting back to Texas, I am reminded of a remark 
your President made yesterday in our little Texas meeting, 
and to give you some little idea of the size of Texas, those 
of you who do not realize it; he stated he came over from 
New Orleans on the day train and saw much of Texas, in 
fact I think he had an idea he had seen most of the whole 
State, and I told him that his remark reminded me of a story. 
A friend of mine was coming down from Chicago during the 
hot summer time, and in the same sleeper was an old gentle- 
man from Chicago who said he was going to El Paso, Texas, 
to visit his son; he had never been to Texas and he was 


suffering very much from the heat and dust, and was about 
wilted when the conductor came in and said, 

The old gentleman rose up in his seat and said ‘ 
ness, I am certainly glad we are here,” 


“Texarkana.” 
‘My good- 
when my friend told 
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‘My dear friend, do you know how far you are from 


him ‘ 
El Paso? You are exactly one thousand miles from El Paso. 

The great area of Texas is sufficient to feed the entire 
United States. Of course, we have made great progress, but 
there is lots of room left. There is room for all of you who 
want to come to Texas, and you are welcome. To give you 
some idea of how Texas has progressed in a short time, | 
am not an old man as you will see. When I was about nine 
years old the Indians killed all of our neighbors, only forty 
miles away from the capitol of Texas. That may be hard 
for you to realize but that will give you some idea of what 
we have done here since. 

Well, I am taking too much of your time; the President 
told me I was only allotted a few minutes and it is a good 
thing for you, because I am not one of the orators of the 
Hardware Fraternity, but ] want to say once more we wel- 
come you most heartily, and remember that as many of you 
as can spare the time, take a little swing around in Texas; it 
won’t take you more than a month. I thank you. (Applause. ) 

President Orgill: Many of the members of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association are also 
members of the National Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, and we are therefore very closely affiliated 
with that association. It is a very great pleasure to 
have with us this morning the former President of 


that Association, Mr. A. J. Bihler, of Pittsburgh. 
Address of A. J. Bihler. 

The President of our Association, Mr. C. A. Knapp, 
Sioux City, Iowa, found it impossible to come to 
Houston, and asked me to represent our Association, 
which | am very glad to do. On his behalf and on 
behalf of our membership I want to express the warm- 
est, most cordial greetings, and I sincerely hope your 
convention will be a successful one in every possible 


” 


way. 
We have heard a great deal of talk about the local- 
ization of manufacturers. 





H. P. Chenoweth, 
Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


In times like the present, you very seldom see 
thing in the papers about the resources of the job 
they fear some people may have an idea that the 


bers may not be called upon. I just want to say | :a! 
there is not a jobbing house in the United States tay 
but what is in position to be of assistance to the ‘:0V- 


ernment, and when that word is given, we shall 21] be 
very glad to do it, in fact the Government has | 
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on file a great deal of information about all the job- 
bing houses, not only of the Southern but of the Na- 
tional Association; they know exactly what we are 
prepared to give on a moment’s notice; they are pre- 
pared to know what they can give within twenty-four 
hours. We shall all of us be very glad to do what 
we can in times like the present to help along this good 
work. 

I am not an orator, I never was, I would give about 
$9.10 if I could make a speech like Mr. Plumb; I con- 
gratulate him; I congratulate you all on your enter- 
tainments in the City of Houston we have so far. I 
am glad to be in the South Land and I hope to come 
to Houston again. (Applause. ) 

President Orgill: Many of the members of our 
Association are also members of the Southern Supply 
& Machinery Dealers’ Association. We are particu- 
larly fortunate today to have with us as their repre- 
sentative a gentleman who is living in this city, Mr. 


J. A. Harvin, of Houston, Texas. 
Address of J. A. Harvin. 


These orators have got me confused; I don’t know 
whether I want to play in this game or not; I haven't 
got anything to “draw to,” but sometimes it is the case, 
on a percentage basis, I take five cards, and here goes. 
| see some faces in this audience, if [ had them up 
here | would feel more comfortable and more at home: 
the boys know who I am talking about. 

[, as Mr. Orgill has announced, represent the South- 
ern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association that 
held its meeting in Memphis a week ago. Unfortu- 





A. J. Bihler, 
Former President, 
National Hardware Association. 


nately the very energetic and highly esteemed Secre- 
tary, Mr. Alvin M. Smith, could not attend. He is 
from Richmond, where all good Secretaries live, with 
the possible exception of one from New York and an- 
other one from Philadelphia. This little sister asso- 
ciation of the Southern Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association sends you greetings. Last year. was 
a memorable one from a membership standpoint; it 
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seems that everybody wants to get in that Association, 
and they are on the trail of the old reliable Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association and you all had better 
look out. 

That is the message that Alvin Smith sends to you; 
they are getting strong; it would please you im- 
mensely to know how that Association has gained 
ground in the last few years ; but it is composed largely 





‘ 


General Irby Bennett, 
Chairman for Life, Reception Committee, 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


of members of the Southern Hardware Jobbers, a 
great many. They send you greetings and hope that 
your deliberation here will redound for the benefit of 
all concerned, as theirs did at Memphis. I think 
you. (Applause. ) 

President Orgill stated that at 10:00 o'clock the 
next morning there would be a joint meeting of the 
members of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As 
sociation to hear an address made on “Present Con- 
ditions” by Mr. Frank Baackes, Vice-president of the 
American Steel and Wire Company. 

Irby Bennett, Chairman of the General entertain 
ment Committee, addressed the Convention and called 
its attention to the Supplemental Program, which had 
been arranged since the publication of the General 
Program of the meeting. He referred to the pamphlet 
that had been prepared by the various [¢ntertainment 
Committees, including the local Entertainment Com 
mittees of Houston. This program of entertainment 
included an automobile ride for the ladies at 4:00 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon; an informal reception and 
dance at the Rice Hotel ball room at 8:30 o’clock the 
same evening; on Wednesday afternoon a “Cowboy 
Dinner and Texas Round-up” at Iden Park, the hosts 
being the Texas State [entertainment Committee. 

On the evening of Wednesday a Pageant portray- 
ing “Texas Under Six Flags” and “Round-up” Ball, 
at the City Auditorium. [oat trip to San Jacinto 
Battlefield on Thursday afternoon; formal ball in ball 


sir 
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room at the Rice Hotel the same evening; Friday 
afternoon, luncheon for ladies at the Houston Coun- 
try Club. 

IE, A. Peden, of Houston, addressed the Convention 
briefly, while awaiting the arrival of Dr. Stockton 
Axson of the Rice Institute who had been delayed in 
arriving. 

Mr. Peden said: “I want to take advantage of this 
occasion to tell each of you how delighted we are to 
have you with us. I want to make a personal con- 
fession, too. When President Wilson called Congress 
together to ask Congress to declare this country in a 
state of war with the greatest warring machine the 
world has ever seen, in my heart I was temporarily 
sorry that we were to have a convention here this 
year. I thought it would not be a bad idea for all con- 
ventions to be abandoned until the war was over; it 
seemed to me inopportune for this country to be re- 
joicing and frolicking and throwing up our hats and 
having a grand time when we had entered upon the 
serious business of war, but as we have seen our 
guests arrive and as we now find you here in our midst, 
I realize the mistake I made in thinking that we should 
not have any convention. I believe now firmly that 
it is the wise thing for us to go ahead with our pro- 
gram. 

“We have a great work ahead of us, not merely in 
war, but in peace, and in industry and in the carrying 
on of our commerce; therefore it behooves us to carry 
out our regular program as best we can and enjoy the 
same to the limit; and now as the Chairman of your 
Reception Committee I want to say to you that we 
have tried to receive you all; it has been a pleasant 
duty; we only wish there were still more of you to 
receive, and as a personal privilege I want to say but 
for the fact that my wife has gone to the country not, 
| would have been glad to have welcomed with open 
arms all these lovely ladies who have graced us with 
their presence.” (Applause. ) 

The President then introduced Dr. Stockton Axson 


of the Rice Institute, who spoke as follows: 
Address of Dr. Stockton Axson. 

I felt very greatly complimented when your Committee 
of Arrangements invited me to speak to you at your con- 
vention. J confess that along with my gratification at receiv- 
ing the invitation, was a little puzzlement as to just what I 
should talk to you about. I felt a little bit like the old 
negro who was asked to change a five dollar bill—very much 
flattered but rather embarrassed. 


You have, I assume, already been welcomed officially to 
our city and to our State and it would be a mere repetition 
for’me to repeat that invitation, as well as a bit of officious- 
ness, for of course I am only a single citizen in this City 
and this State which we love so well. I am sure you are 
going to like it; I hope the weather is going to behave prop- 
erly and show this city to you at its best. I hope in your 
peregrinations when you are visiting the other institutions 
of Houston, you may pause on your way at the south end 
to see a certain factory that I am associated with, the Rice 
Institute, where we are taking the raw material of American 
youth and trying to manufacture it into a serviceable and 
worthy citizen. (Applause.) [| think you will see there a set 
of buildings that will please your esthetic fancy, and I think 
I can assure you that the work that goes on within the walls 
corresponds to the beauty of the building in real value and 
utility. 

He Sells Brains. ' 

As you have been welcomed to the city, and I have no 
official right to welcome you, and as | have nothing to sell, 
[ am a little bit puzzled as to just what I shall talk to these 
very sensible people about. You know Polk Miller on one 


occasion was accosted by a negro porter at a station in Vir- 
ginia and asked if he had any baggage to carry to the hotel, 
and Polk Miller said “None at all.” 
cases, bess?” 


1 “Have you no sample 
~4 ‘ ’ ‘ 
He said “None at all.” “Boss, what do you 
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sell?” and Polk Miller said “I sell brains.” “You ain’t got 
no samples, boss ?” 

So I am a dealer in brains and am generally without 
such sample, and especially right now after a morning of 
teaching, but it has been my very great privilege, ladies and 
gentlemen, during this past week to be a little more inti- 
mately associated with the business men of Houston than [ 
ever had been before, and it is one of the most gratifying 
experiences of my life, and [ want to tell you what I deduced 
from that association with those business men—representa- 
tive American business men. Of course what I got personally 
out of it was a great deal of personal happiness and a good 
deal of human contact with men whom [I learned to admire 
and love, but I deduced this from it, and I do not think I am 
wrong, that within 25 or 30 years the American business man 
has undergone a very considerable psychological change with 
regard to his own business and with regard to his obligations 
to the community, which is to say the nation at large. 

Business No Longer Private Concern. 

Now I had a brief business experience when J was a boy. 
I got over it so completely, it has not left a mark on me; 
[ am the most ignorant person about business in the world 
and that is why I feel rather ridiculous in talking to business 
men, but in that little business experience ] had—we were in 
a southern city—as I look* back upon it, as I] measured the 
business men of those days, and there were no finer men 
in the world, with the business men of today, I seem to see 
this difference, that the business men of the past regarded 
his business more particularly as a private concern, whereas 
the business man of today seems to regard his business, at 
least in part, as the means of associating himself with the life 
of the community and the life of the nation. (Applause.) It 
seems that a larger horizon is visible and a more far-reaching 
vision. I seem to discern among the business men today, as 
I remember those business men of those days—and J want 
to repeat as men there were none better in the world—it seems 
that they regarded business as primarily a matter of competi- 
tion, primarily a matter of securing a livelihood, and that 
their real human service to their fellow men must be given 
in something outside of their business, and I remember in 
one case after another men with the love of their fellow 
man in them, and the Grace of God in their hearts, they 
locked outside of their business for some service; they found 
it in the church, they found it in various organizations, but 
that they might take the business itself and make the very 
business itself a public institution did not seem to occur to 
those men. And I can say, speaking for myself, that as | 
look back upon it, I realized with a sort of boyish idealism 
that I had, and most boys have an idealism that they ter- 
ribly fear their sisters may discover, but down in their hearts 
they have a certain amount of idealism, and it seemed to me 
that I was craving for something that I could not find in 
the business world! I did not know just what it was. I was 
some way “intermit” with my fellow man and a part of a great 
scheme, and not merely waging an individual warfare. 

Each a Part of a Great Whole. 

Now if I am right in this analysis of mine, this means 
a very interesting and a very significant change that has come 
about among the business men, and I esteem it a great priv- 
ilege that I am permitted to speak to men of the South, of 
the Nation at large, who are carrying on so enormously impor- 
tant a business as you men are, and to speak to you just at 
this moment. If I am right in my analysis at all, if | am 
not merely a hyper-idealist, there is some germ of truth in 
what I have been saying—that your business means now some- 
thing more to you than just your means of livelihood. Happy 
is that man who is happy in his work, and no man surely 
can be thoroughly happy in his work until he feels that that 
work has some other significance than his own individual 
interests 

All Serving Our Country. 

And so if this analysis is correct, this is a very important 
time for us to lay this lesson to our hearts. Just yesterday 
the President of the United States addressed the citizens ol 
America on that larger patriotism which we have all got to 
take more to heart in these trying times upon which we are 
entering. God knows that every American man would like 
to serve his country in the way he best can serve it now in 
this crisis; it seems now as if the time has arrived when 
we must be reminded once more of how after all wiicn it 
comes to the final great service which is to be rendered to 


one’s country, youth is the thing that chiefly counts. It is 
a curious circumstance when you come to think about i‘ that 
the experience which counts for so much in everything else 
seems to count for so comparatively little in the making of 
the raw young soldier. We must be young; somebo:y has 
suggested that we are going about this thing wrong, t!:at all 
the nations are going about it wrong, that the real t! ng 1s 
to take the old folks first and kill us off and maybe a‘‘cr we 
have been killed off, everybody will be satisfied and tlic. will 
settle down and not kill our youth; but that is not t!: way 
the thing is done. So there are many that would be ~ ‘usec 
by the enlisting officer, he would not take us, and many \omen 
who cannot go and fight, and yet all of us want to : = 

od dic 


country some service. I think that simple message—: 
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you notice how simple the language was of President Wilson 

yesterday; it was as if he was talking to a lot of friends as 

they came in, just as if he said “Let’s talk this matter over.” 
Must Stay on the Job. 


Now remember that among all these other duties, one 
great duty is this, that you shall not desert your post in this 
hour of the Nation’s peril, that you shall not merely run 
away with the romantic idea of fighting under the flag and 
dying on the field, but that you shall learn that your service 
in the case of many of you depends upon your staying on 
the job (Applause), doing your business, supporting this 
country, finding not only the munitions of warfare but the 
munitions of life, finding support fof these soldier boys in the 
field. Yea, more than that, for those great hordes abroad 
whose allies we have now become. But it seems to me an 
interesting thing that you gentlemen should be associated 
at this time as you are—associated in so important a busi- 
ness. As I think of it, it seems to me that none of those who 
deal in the food-stuffs, there surely can be no set of men so 
important to our Nation now as those men who deal in just 
the sort of supplies that you men deal in, and I think it is 
a very happy circumstance that you are collected together 
here now to consult with each other and take counsel, to 
find out how best to promote your own welfare and the wel- 
fare of the community, how you may cooperate with one an- 
other to get the best out of the hardware business and how, 
above all things, you shall at this time as individuals and in 
association best serve the United States of America. I be- 
lieve that that, Gentlemen, is going to govern a good deal 
of your counsel here. 

I found on that trade excursion the other day that only 
about one-quarter of all the talk was commercial and_three- 
quarters was patriotism, and I fancy that is going to be a 
great deal of the way here, and I believe as individuals you 
are going away with new minds and inspired souls, each of 
you feeling that individually and in association each is a sol- 
dier in the great industrial army of America, met together 
for the most patriotic service that you can render this coun- 
try. (Applause.) 


Thereupon the Convention adjourned to meet in 


Executive Session at 2:00 o’clock P. M. 
Tuesday Afternoon Session. 


After the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting President Orgill delivered his Annual Ad- 


dress, as follows: 
Address of President Frederick Orgill. 

The year 1916 was probably the banner year for the 
Wholesale Hardware Merchants of the United States. Al- 
most without exception the jobbers advanced their prices in 
strict accord with the manufacturers’ many advances. 

Money was readily obtainable at low interest rates and 
nearly all lines of business enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. 
It is probable, also, that never in the history of this country 
has labor been so fully employed or at as high wages as at 
present. 

A comparison of the costs of forty leading articles with 
an estimated amount of stock of the same carried by the 
average jobber of date January Ist, 1917, shows an average 
71 per cent advance over the cost of the same lines on July 
1, 1915. 

After these great advances in prices that we have had, 
it is natural for the jobbers to take their profits, and caution 
will prevent their replenishing their stocks to the degree of 
a year or so ago. 

Prices, however, on many lines still continue to advance 
and may do so for some time to come, and business gener- 
ally continues on a very strong and substantial basis. How 
long these prices will last is synonymous with the question 
how mutch longer will the war continue, a definite answer to 
which may be waived. 

The prosperity of our farmers, too, and the high prices 
they have obtained for agricultural products are well recog- 
nized, and are important factors in the business outlook. 

The railroad strike menace which kept the country in an 
unsettled state during the early part of March was finally 
eliminated by the prompt action of all parties concerned. 

___ It is generally supposed that some sort of a rate increase 
will now be allowed to the railroads. 
Traffic Conditions Far from Normal. 

The railroads have made progress in expediting the 
movement of freight, so that conditions are less troublesome 
than they were a month ago. Traffic conditions, however, 
are far from normal yet, and with the war conditions pre- 
vailing it is difficult in telling when normal schedules will 
again prevail. 

Elbert Hubbard wrote, “Things are moving so fast now- 
adays that people who say it can’t be done are interrupted by 
some one doing it.” At the close of January a possible end- 
ing of the war in Europe was the subject uppermost in popu- 
lar discussion. Since that time peace has become a remote 
thought in the average mind. 

As a result of the elaborate war preparations under- 
taken by the United States Government during the past 
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month, there was an immense demand from manufacturers 
throughout the country to obtain options on steel tonnage, 
probably the greatest rush the industry has ever experienced. 

The steel market has naturally ruled very strong during 
the month. Pipe and wire products were advanced $4 per 
ton during the month, bars and shapes $7 per ton, and sheets 
of all grades $5 a ton, while railroad spikes and other prod- 
ucts are also higher. 

On March 29, Mr. Edison Irvin Haines wrote to the 
magazine “Mill Supplies” on the effect our entry into the 
war will have on prices and production, as follows: 


“When the German declaration of unrestricted destruc- 
tion by submarines came on February 1, the steel market be- 
came more active. The past two weeks’ spectacular advances 
in steel were suggestive of what had occurred by way of en- 
tering additional orders for steel. They are more suggestive 
of what has just occurred than they are of what ordinary 
domestic buyers are going to pay for steel in the future, for 
it is improbable that they will have occasion or opportunity 
to buy much more. If they are not covered now they will 
do without, or will buy when peace is in sight or actually 
arrives. In other words, while we passed into our ‘war mar- 
ket’ over a year ago we have now already passed into an- 
other ‘war market’ of a higher order. 

Special Prices to Government. 

“It is now regarded as likely that the steel companies 
will take action in the matter of sales of steel to the Govern- 
ment similar to that taken by the copper companies. So far 
as profits are concerned, concessions in prices to the Gov- 
ernment will be a small factor, as it would hardly be able to 
consume more than 2 or 3 per cent of the country’s annual 
production. 


“The metal trades were much stirred and interested last 
week in the announcement made by the Council of National 
Defense that the principal copper producers of the country 
had agreed to furnish the Government with 45,510,000 pounds 
of copper during the twelve months commencing April, 1917, 
at 16.67 cents per pound, delivered at Atlantic seaboard 
points. This is based on the requirements of the navy for 
20,000,000 pounds, and 25,510,000 pounds for the army. The 
price of 16.67 cents is said to represent the average selling 
price of copper during the past ten years. The nominal mar- 
ket price is 32 cents. so the concession by the producers 
amounts to about 15% cents per pound, or $7,000,000, pre- 
suming that the market maintains its present level during 
the next twelve months. This action solves one of the im- 
portant problems with larger orders for munitions soon to 
be placed, and it the first big concession in response to the 
appeals to the patriotic spirit of the country’s industries.” 


Difficulty will naturally arise in the supply of labor that 
is now required. Labor is in greater demand than supply; 
should the supply be reduced by 250,000 or 500,000 men, nor- 
mal development would be handicapped, for emergency Gov- 
ernment orders would naturally have precedence over others. 
In the meantime, it can be said that financially and indus- 
trially the United States was never so well prepared for 
whatever emergency it may be called upon to face. 

We have built up our resources immeasurably since the 
middle of 1914 and have consolidated our position so that 
any strain which can be foreseen would be readily withstood. 

Thorough Organization Necessary. 

War involves every worker and factory. 

Mr. Howard FE. Coffin, the chairman on Industrial Pre- 
paredness of the Naval Consulting Board of the United 
States, writes as follows: 

“Wars, as now waged, involve every human and material 
resource of a belligerent nation. Every factory and every 
man, woman and child is affected. Every sinew of industry, 
of transportation and of finance must be harnessed in the 
country’s service, to the one end and for the common good. 

“In England two years and a half ago there were three 
Government arsenals. Today thousands of England’s indus- 
trial plants are being operated as Government factories, for 
the production of war materials, and many other thousands 
of plants, still under private control, are centering their en- 
ergies in this same direction. 

“The teaching of the munitions making art to these 
thousands of industrial workers, both men and women, has 
called for a work in industrial organization and education 
such as the world has never before seen. In France, in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Japan and even in Russia, the same educa- 
tion and organization of the industrial forces is going for- 
ward and producing equipment, but they are unorganized and 
uneducated for the national service. Our observations of 
the European war have taught us that it is upon organized 
industry that we must base every plan of military defense. 

“In event of trouble with any one of the several first- 
class powers, between 8) and 90 per cent of our industrial 
activity would, of necessity, be centered upon the making 
of supplies for the government. 

Specialization in Work. 

“We have learned also that from one or two years of 
time and of conscientious effort are needed to permit any 
large manufacturing establishment to change over from its 
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usual peace time commercial line to the quantity production 
cof war materials for which it has no previous training. 

“Delays of this kind in time of emergency cannot but re- 
sult in closed plants, in the disruption of labor organizations 
built up over a period of years, in a loss of skilled men 
through enlistment for the fighting front, in great financial 
shock to manufacturers, and in those same chaotic conditions 
which wrought near national disasters to several of the coun- 
tries at the outbreak of the European struggle in 1914. 

“Each manufacturing plant must be taught how to make 
that particular part or thing for which its equipment is best 
suited and for which, by a carefully prepared classification, 
it is to be held accountable in time of war.” 

In view of the changes that might be produced by the 
entrance of the United States into war, it is interesting to 
read what economists have written. 

The Honorable Theodore E. Burton says in his book 
“Crises and Depressions,” concerning Commodity Prices: 

“In the season of acitvity which precedes a crisis prices 
rise. This rise begins after the worst of the depression has 
been reached. Attention has already been called to the fact 
that the rise in prices is unequal in different commodities. 
Iron and steel in their various forms, as well as other com- 
modities required for construction, and those which supply 
new demands of consumption, show the most striking in- 
crease. 

“During a depression, prices of these commodities fall 
first and most notably. 

“The prices of other commodities do not fall so much 
or so early. In the preceding season of expansion they do 
not rise so much, and, in their rise as well as in their fall, 
they show, for the most part, only a remote effect of the 
activity or inactivity of the time. 

“As is well known, it is the tendency of prices of iron 
and steel to reach and pass their maximum some time be- 
fore the crisis occurs, though if the crisis be precipitated by 
an unexpected failure, the interval will be short or the high 
prices may continue until the very outbreak of the crisis.” 

Mr. Burton also writes: “A study of past disturbances 
leads to the conviction that no severe depression has occurred 
which was not preceded by loud warnings. These warnings 
ought not to pass unheeded and in order to recognize them 
promptly it is necessary that accurate statistics be furnished. 
Official and private publications furnish much valuable in- 


formation.” 
Cycles of Activity In Industrial. 


In Babson’s Business Barometers, now in its ninth edi- 
tion, is written, “Fundamental statistics relate to underlying 
conditions of the country and make it possible to forecast 
demand, supply, money conditions, etc. Fundamental statis- 
tics although now used by only the more careful investors 
and merchants are by far the most necessary and profitable. 
All financial history has consisted of distinct cycles, and al- 
though of different duration, each cycle has consisted of four 
periods, namely: 

“1. A period of prosperity. 

“2. A period of decline. 

“3. A period of depression. 

“4. A period of improvement. 

“Moreover, the laws of nature, commerce, and industry, 
determine that these cycles shall always consist of four dis- 
tinct periods. 

“The idea that reckless prosperity can ever become per- 
egg and will not be followed by a business depression is 
alse. 

“The idea that there can be an unlimited period of de- 
pression without succeeding general activity and high mar- 
ket prices is likewise a mistaken notion. There must be a 
reaction to both abnormal conditions. 

“Tt however, should be remembered that there are major 
cycles of about twenty years’ duration, and also minor cycles 
of about five years’ duration. But to say that a period of 
prosperity or period of depression will last any given time, 
irrespective of the business activity of the country during that 
time, is contrary to all basic law. 

“The history of crises and booms can be carried back 
beyond the history of the country. 

“A condition of equilibrium is apparently the most diffi- 
cult of all for the world to maintain. If the pendulum swings 
out over the perpendicular, we are sure that it must swing 
back of the center as far as it swung forward, because action 
and reaction are always equal. 

We Cannot Stand Still. 

“No country, however, can be prosperous unless it is 
progressive. 

“No nation can stand still; it must go either forward or 
backward. Business may be quietly good, but that ambition 
to which we probably owe also the greater part of the 
world’s progress insists upon forcing it beyond reasonable 
capacity. The result is always the same. The result of years 
of saving is over-confidence, inflation waste, conversions of 
floating wealth into fixed wealth and, finally collapse and 
panic. Here.is the plain evidence of two hundred years and 
it may be assumed at no risk that it is the evidence of all 
commercial system. 
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“It may be stated that iron is one of the first commodi- 
ties to fall in price and one of the first to rise; therefore all 
merchants watch the price of iron. 

“Fundamental statistics clearly show the merchant when 
to buy and increase his stock of goods and also when to re- 
duce his stock. They also enable the merchant to forecast 
money conditions in order that he may intelligently decide 
whether to borrow money necessary to allow his customers 
further credit, or to reduce his loans and the indebtedness 
of his customers.” 

Flood Control Great Benefit. 

At our last convention held in Birmingham, the mem- 
bers of our Association unanimously petitioned Congress to 
pass a Flood Control Bill, and in the closing hours of the 
64th Congress a measure of supreme importance to the 
Mississippi Valley was passed. This was the passage of the 
Flood Control Bill carrying authorization for the appropria- 
tion of $45,000,000 for completing the levee system along the 
lower Mississippi from Cairo, Illincis, to the Gulf, and for 
revetment work. 

The appropriation of $45,000,000, when matched by the 
contribution from states in the valley, will make the levee 
flood proof. 

For a generation the country has appreciated the fact 
that the problem of the control of the flood in the Mississippi 
was more than local. The Mississippi drains more than 31 
states. From Cairo to New Orleans is the main artery for 
the drainage of this great territory. From Cairo to New 
Orleans we are now reasonably flood proof. 

The Yazoo Delta is flood proof, but much work remains 
to be done on the levees in Louisiana and the levees in South 
Arkansas. 

It is estimated that there are 30,000,000 acres of alluvial 
land in the hardwood territory in this district and of this 
16,000,000 acres which was formerly subject to overflow, will 
———— safe as a result of the passage of the Flood Control 

ill. 

The appropriation made by the National Government, 
together with the money to be spent by the levee boards, 
means that $4 per acre will be spent for every acre of alluvial 
land, and it will add greatly to the value of all cut-over lands 
in the states of Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. 

The appropriation will be expended under the control of 
the Mississippi River Commission. 

Added Cost of Doing Business. 

With a stock of goods ranging in cost from 30 to 200 
per cent more than it did eighteen months ago, every jobber 
requires more money today to carry on his business and of 
necessity must borrow whatever additional capital that is 
necessary. 

Increased rents, additional and increased compensation 
to employes, heavier traveling expenses, and higher municipal, 
county and state taxes have all added greatly to the cost of 
doing business. 

Added to the burden carried was the increase in the Gov- 
ernment Net Income Corporation Tax from 1 to 2 per cent 
and now we have to contend with the Excess Profits Tax. 

Excess Profits Tax Law. 

The Administration Revenue Act, designed to meet the 
special deficit in the United States Treasury for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, was signed by President Wilson 
on March 3, 1917. 

The act is of large importance to the business and finan- 
cial interests of the nation. Beyond proposing to raise $100,- 
000,000 by means of an issue of United States Government 
bonds, it proposes to secure $250,000,000 by direct taxation— 
namely, by an “Excess Profits Tax” and a largely increased 
Inheritance Tax. 

Requirements of the new legislation are now in force. 
They apply to the period which has elapsed since January 
1, 1917, as it is provided that the first “taxable year” of the 
law’s operation shall be the year ending December 31, 1917. 
Allowance is made to corporations and partnerships to fix 
their own fiscal year, and to base their tax from. January 1, 
1917, upon the net income of their fiscal year. 

The tax on excess profits is superimposed on all taxes 
heretofore levied by the Federal Government. 

The new legislation calls for a tax of partnerships, 
corporations, joint stock companies and insurance companies, 
when their net profits are $5,000 or more. The tax is 8 per- 
cent upon profits in excess of 8 per cent of capitalization, 
the capitalization to represent the actual capital invested and 
used in business. 

An American corporation whose capital and surplus 
amounted to $1,000,000 and a net annual income of $150,000, 
would calculate its tax as follows: 





EE I gd CAD une ep nckss duane kus Wene $1,000,000 

I aie ater enol cbw i sencn dak iasekadiies 150,000 

Income exempt from tax.................. $ 5,000 

Eight percent on stock allowed.............. 80,000 
RE SRE eerere en ere ite 85,000 
I $ 65,000 
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The tax is payable by all domestic corporations and part- 
nerships, except those previously exempt under the Federal 
Income Tax Law. 

Under the terms of the Jaw actual capital is defined as 
cash paid in, cash value of assets, and surplus employed in 
business. 

Returns filed in compliance with provisions of the In- 
come Tax Law are to be used as a basis for computing the 
excess profits tax, which is to be assessed and collected at the 
same time as the tax under the pre-existing law. 

Each corporation having a net income of $5,000 or more 
must include in its income tax return a detailed statement of 
actual capital invested, upon which the excess profits tax 
may be assessed. 

How can all of these expenses, and many more to follow, 
be taken care of during conditons that now prevail, without 
serious trouble and probably financial loss when the read- 
justment period comes after the close of the great war? 


In Memoriam. 


During the past vear several of our members have been 
called to their eternal home. 

Let us now rise and as a mark of respect to our departed 
friends give them a silent thought, thus expressing the grief 


we feel at our great loss. 

E. H. Smith, President of the Sterling Hardware Com- 
pany, Bluefield, West Virginia. 

Charles Leonard, President of Charles Leonard Hard- 
ware Company, Petersburg, Virginia. 

C. E. Speer, President of Speer Hardware Company, 


Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Raphael T. Semmes, President of Semmes Hardware 


Company, Savannah, Georgia. 

Fred Fox, President of Fox Brothers Hardware Com- 
pany, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

Our Memorial Committee will pass suitable resolutions. 

In conclusion, I would state that in my humble opinion 
the business outlook for some time to come is sufficiently 
good to cause all of us to appreciate the blessing we enjoy. 
Every patriotic American should recognize at this time his 
obligations to his country, and endeavor to perpetuate the 
glorious heritage that our forefathers left us. 


The routine reports were read, which were execu- 
tive in character and included the reports of the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Executive Committee, Supply Com- 
mittee, Metal Committee, Transportation Committee, 
Grievance Committee, Axe Committee, Steel Shape 
Committee, Scovil Hoe Committee, Ammunition Com- 
mittee and Steel Goods Committee. 

W. A. Ray, Pensacola, Florida, in his report as Chair- 
man of the Supply Committee, made the following 
statement: 

“Neither Germany’s manufacturing nor mining re- 
sources have been affected by the war. Her ship- 
yards, railroads, factories, etc., are in shape for im- 
mediate production. When peace is declared, Ger- 
many will not need steel nor iron to rebuild her coun- 
try, so she can throw her surplus, which amounts to 
45 percent of her production, on the market. Your com- 
mittee recommends that this Association request the 
proper branch of our Government to formulate some 
plan that will permit a gradual scaling down of prices 
after the war. Further, that our Secretary be in- 
structed to take up this matter with other trade organ- 
izations and secure their cooperation. If a sudden 
drop in prices occurs, it will mean the financial ruin 
of many businesses.” 

President Orgill appointed the following committees 
to act during the Convention: 

Nominating Committee—W. A. Parker, F. B. Dun- 
lop and J. C. Bering. 

Memorial Committee—G. A. Trumbull, George E. 
King and C. G. Wright. 

Auditing Committee—F. R. Simpson, F. E. Pharr 
and W. A. Ray. 

Resolutions Committee—L. 
Schuster and P. M. Atkins. 


M. Stratton, B. J. 
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Committee on Next Place of Meeting of Conven- 
tion—C. H. Ireland, O. B. Barker, F. B. Dunlop and 
W. A. Parker. 


Wednesday Session. 

The Wednesday session which was to have been an 
executive one was called off in order to accept the 
invitation of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association to attend its meeting and listen to a highly 
interesting and patriotic address by Fred Baackes, 
Vice-President of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, Chicago, which is publishéd in full on pages 
— to — of this issue. 

At the conclusion of the address of Mr. Baackes, 
the Jobbers’ Association went into executive session. 

Mr. Groser, representing Thomas Oliver, read an 
address prepared by Mr. Oliver on the subject of 
“Market Conditions as Existing in the War.” 

The Convention then took an adjournment until the 
next morning, April 19th, at 10:00 o’clock, when the 
Chairman announced the Associations would meet 
jointly and listen to an address by Mr. O’Leary, Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of Chicago, who 
would speak on “Present Conditions.” 

Thursday Session. 

The Thursday session was also adjourned to join 
with the manufacturers, at which time D. A. Merri- 
man, Chicago, Chairman of the Committee on Sales 
Correction of the latter organization, spoke on ‘“Con- 
tract Relations and Trade Acceptions,” followed by 
Professor J. H. Willits, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, whose subject was “Labor Turnover.” 

Mr. Merriman’s address will be found on pages 51 


and 52 of this issue. 
Friday Session. 


The Friday session was an executive one, at which 
various committees rendered their reports after con- 
sideration of which the election of officers took place 
with the following result: 

The following officers were elected to serve during 
the coming year: 

President—W. C. Thomas, Tampa, Florida. 


First Vice-President—George E. King, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
Second Vice-President—I*. R. Simkins, Birming- 


ham, Alabama. 
Secretary-Treasurer—John 
Virginia (re-elected). 
Executive Committee—W. M. Pitkin, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Bruce Keener, Knoxville, Tennessee; E. 
A. Peden, Houston, Texas; and W. S. Pinder, Rich- 
mond, Virginia (all re-elected). 


Donnan, Richmond, 


a 7 


GOOD WAY TO QUICKEN COLLECTION OF 
OUTSTANDING ACCOUNTS. 


It stands to reason that the higher prices which the 
retail hardware dealer, as well as other merchants, 
must pay for his stock and supplies call for a larger 
investment of capital, or at least for a quicker turn- 
over of the money tied up in outstanding accounts. 

Certainly, the present period is not one in which 
there should be any considerable increase in the 
amount of credit business on any merchant’s books, 
nor should the time for payment be as long as it is 
now in too many cases. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF OLD GUARD. 


The Annual Convention of the Old Guard was held 
Tuesday, April 17th, with President Chalmers M. 
King in the chair. 

The roll call showed a large pro- 
portion present of the members of 
this unique and justly famous or- 
ganization of southern hardware 
traveling salesmen. 





Old Guard 
Button. 


Lapel 





———— 


Chalmers M. King, 
Retiring President, 
Olid Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen. 


After the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting the Annual Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


George H. Hillman was rendered. 





President, 
Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen. 


Joseph M. Hottel, 


Annual Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


four by death, and one by resignation. 


George H. Hillman. 


Since our last meeting we have lost five members, 
Frank C. Wheeler 
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died in Rutherford, New Jersey, on May 7, 1916, after a lin- 
gering illness. Fred S. Merrick died in New Brighton, Penn- 
sylvania, on November 23, 1916. J. T. Rader died suddenly 
in Clyde, Ohio, on December 16, 1916, and Louis W. New 
died in Baltimore, Maryland, on January 28, 1917, after an 
illness of only a few days. 

Checks for $250.00 were promptly sent to their re- 
spective beneficiaries, and a memorial to F. C. Wheeler has 
been erected and paid for. President King is arranging for 
the other memorials. C. H. Bennett resigned on May 1, 1916. 

Three new members, Messrs. H. J. Peterson, and J. A. 
Skiff, St. Louis, Missouri, and Charles L. Bowly, Winches- 
ter, Virginia, were elected. We now have six vacancies in 
the membership and one application on file. 

We are again indebted to AMERICAN 


ARTISAN AND 





Se 
A. W. Bond, 
First Vice-President, 
Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen. 


HARDWARE Recorp for booklets containing our Constitution, 
3y-laws and membership lists. 
A vote of thanks was extended to the retiring of- 





John C. Campbell, 
Second Vice-President, 
Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen. 


ficers of the organization, and a telegram was sent to 
Tom Gossett expressing the sympathy of the Old 
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Guard in his illness and wish for his speedy recovery. 
The members also were a unit in voting that a 


telegram be dispatched to President Wilson strongly 
upholding him in the present crisis and offering to 
him the services of the Old Guard. 





George H. Hillman, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen. 


The following were elected to serve as officers for 
the coming year: 


President—Joseph M. Hottel. 
First Vice-President—A. M. Bond. 
Second Vice-President—J. C. Campbell. 


Secretary-Treasurer—George H. Hillman. 
Chairman ; 


Executive Committee—Flrank Gould, 
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again the good fellowship and friendly spirit which 
characterizes this unique organization was manifested 
in many various ways. 

One of the most pleasant features of the evening’s 
program was the presentation of a gavel to President 
Chalmers M. King. 

Thomas E. Parnell, of the Crucible Steel Company, 
Chattanooga, made the presentation speech and in 
well chosen words expressed the love and esteem in 
which the members of the Old Guard hold their leader 
of the past year. 


The gavel is made from the wood of a tree on the 
historic Lookout Mountain. The ends of the head 
are of solid silver. On one of them is a reproduction 
of the Old Guard button, while the other bears this 
inscription: ‘Presented by Thomas E. Parnell, 1917.” 


The following excellent menu was served: 


Martini 
Crab or Oyster Cocktail 
Celery Olives 
White Wine 
Haute Sauterne 
Consomme in Cups 


Tenderloin Trout, Shoestring Potatoes 


Miennier 
Champagne 
Broiled Chicken on Toast 


Duchesse Potatoes French Peas 


Waldorf Salad 

Creme de Menthe 
Neapolitan Ice Cream Assorted Fancy Cakes 
Demi Tasse 

After the banquet a fine program was rendered, 
consisting of plantation and fancy dancing, a “barrel” 
fight, a five round boxing match and several other 
highly entertaining acts. 

The First Annual Banquet of the Old Guard was 
in every way a big success, and those whose duty it 
will be to arrange and carry out the program for sim- 























Old Guard at First Annual 

N. A. Gladding, Tom Gathright, George T. Bailey, 
J. J. Mapp and A. R. Sisson. 

In the evening the First Annual Banquet of the 

Old Guard was held at the Bender Hotel, and here 








Banquet, 


Bender Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


ilar events in the future will have “to go some’ to 


beat this one. 


do it. 


->eoe 


Don't dream of doing “your bit 
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American Hardware Manufacturers to Cooperate 
with Government in Fullest Measure 











Convention of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association was held April 
17, 18, 19 and 20, at Hotel Rice, Houston, Texas, 
and was attended by a large number of manufacturers, 
coming from all sections of the country, delegates 
registering from [boston and other New England 
points, from Seattle and other Pacific Coast cities, 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, New York City, New Or- 
leans, Birmingham, Philadelphia, Cleveland and other 
manufacturing centers. 

The following are those who as officers and mem- 
bers of committees are in charge of the Association 
affairs during the current year, having been elected 


The Thirty-Second 





Fayette R. Plumb, 
President, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


or appointed at the Atlantic City Convention, Octo- 
ber, 1916. 

President, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia. 

First Vice-President—Samuel D. Latty, The Kirk- 
Latty Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President—A. H. Dillon, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Third Vice-President—Frank Gould, George H. 
Bishop & Company, Lawrenceburgh, Indiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer—F. D. Mitchell, 4106 Wool- 
suilding, New York City. 

Executive Committee. 


Frederick H. Payne, Chairman, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


Fayette R. -Plumb, 





worth 


Arthur B. Birge, Ames Shovel & Tool Company, Ander- 
son, Indiana. 
Charles B. Chancellor, Baldwin Tools Works, Parkers- 


burg, West Virginia. 
Paul E. Heller, Heller Brothers Company, 
Jersey. 


Newark, New 





Edward S. Jackson, Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia. 
D. A. Merriman, American Steel & Wire Company, Chi- 


cago. 

T. C. Montgomery, J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts. ; 

George T. Price, Kelly Axe Manufacturing Company, 


Charleston, West Virginia. 
Sanford S. Vaughan, 
ing Company, Chicago. 
Committee on Governmental Activities. 
C. W. Asbury, Chairman, Enterprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
G. H. Jantz, New York City. 
Charles F Graham, Graham Nut Company, Pittsburgh. 
Committee on Industrial Betterment. 
Frederick H. Payne, Chairman, Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Manu factur- 


T. H. Taylor, American Steel & Wire Company, New 
York City. ; 
John M. Williams, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
Export Committee. 
E. S. Jackson, Chairman, Miller Lock Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
R. G. Thompson, Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich- 


igan. 
Sales Correction Committee. 
D. A. Merriam, Chairman, American Steel and Wire 
Company, Chicago. 
George T. Price, Kelly 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
Thomas J. Usher, Russell & Frwin Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Chicago. 


Axe Manufacturing Company, 


Sales Promotion Committee. 


N. A. Gladding, Chairman, E. C. Atkins & Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

James Gill, Kirk-Latty Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Theodore Huss, Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan. 

H. A. Squibbs, American Steel and Wire Company, Chi- 


cago. 
Auditing Committee. 
T. B. Coles, Chairman, American Steel & Wire Company, 
New York City. 
George F. 
Connecticut. 


Arthur B. 


Wiepert, Sargent & Company, New Haven, 


Membership Committee. 
Birge, Chairman, Ames Shovel and Tool Com- 


pany, Anderson, Indiana. 

George T. Bailey, Oliver Iron and Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

J. S. Bonbright, Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, Phila- 
delphia. 

W. A. Chenoweth, Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia. 

“a T. Earl, Oneida Community, Limited, Oneida, New 
York. 


M. S. Haas, The Empire Plow Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

©. J. Rohde, Splitdorf Electrical Company, New York 
City. 

Murray Sargent, Sargent & Company, 
necticut. : 

S. M. Stone, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Promotion Committee. 


New Haven, Con- 


George H. Harper, Chairman, National Enameling & 
Stamping Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

. I, Andrews, American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Frank J. Coakley, Samson Cordage Works, Boston. 

Albert B. Gatch, Bromwell Brush & Wire Goods Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. C. Griswold, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Joseph M. Hottel, Delta File Works, Philadelphia. 

Irving S. Kemp, Vaughan & Bushnell Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. 

A. C. McKinnie, The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
necticut. 
Charles B. Myers, Ames Shovel & Tool Company, 
Indiana. 
Charles M. Power, American Chain Company, New York 
City. 


Con- 


Ander- 
son, 
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Gifford Simonds, Simonds Manufacturing Company, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

William W. Wood, 3d, The Wood Shovel & Tool Com- 
pany, Piqua, Ohio. 

There was considerable discussion among manufac- 
turers about the troubles and tribulations and difficul- 
ties of filling Government contracts for war supplies. 
Of course, every American manufacturer is patriotic 
and willing to put his plant, or a portion of his plant, 
at the disposal of the Government, but it is to be hoped 
that somebody in charge of the business end of the 
Government contracts will have business acumen 
enough to know that the red tape heretofore in con- 
nection with Government specifications and Govern- 
ment contracts must be eliminated. 

It was the general opinion that the Government 
should buy direct from manufacturers and not through 
middle men, and that the jobbers throughout the 
country should be patriotic enough to wajve any pos- 
sible profits from Government contracts and permit 
the Government to buy at first hand. 

For example, bids will be asked from several job- 
bers for a long list of supplies. The jobbers will 
farm out these specifications to the different factories, 
without telling the factory the number of the speci- 
fication or the number of the schedule, and one man- 
ufacturer might be bidding on the same schedule to 
different jobbers or on different schedules, in which 
event we will have overloaded his factory, with the 
result that the Government will not get prompt deliv- 
eries, nor the regular trade either. 


Government specifications are very confusing and in 
a great many instances entirely too strict. If the 
Government would purchase staple goods, same as 
the factory makes for their regular trade, they would 
be unmistakably receiving good goods which have 
stood the test for years, although technically the steel 
from which the goods are made may not bear the same 
points of carbon as the Government specification. 


Even Government formulae are not always the 
best. Manufacturers are always making improve: 
ments and the Government can get prompter ship- 
ments and better service from the well known trade- 
marked brands than by insisting that the factories 
should disarrange their entire system following Gov- 
ernment specifications. 

The Government, for instance, may find wire screen 
of a slightly different make or a slight variation in 
size, from the staple manufacturers’ brand, which will 
answer all purposes. 

So it is hoped that there will be some business ef- 


ficiency utilized in Government contracts. 
Tuesday, April 17. 
The opening session was held in conjunction with 


the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, being 
presided over by Frederick Orgill, President of the 
latter organization. It was an occasion marked by 
many evidences of friendship and cooperative spirit 
which have always featured these meetings of the 
manufacturers and the wholesalers of hardware. 
The proceedings of this session are fully reported 


on pages 33 to 39 of this issue. 
Wednesday, April 18. 


-_— 

The Wednesday session was also a joint one, the 
Jobbers being specially invited to listen to an inspir- 
ing address by Frank Baackes, Vice-President of the 
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American Steel and Wire Company and a former 
Vice-President of the Association. 


Mr. Baackes spoke as follows: 
Address of Frank Baackes. 

It is indeed a very great honor and a privilege to be 
asked to address you as a citizen from choice. When our 
asked to address you as a citiben from choice. Our 
entrance into this war, when the message of April 2nd of the 
President of the United States to its people and the nations 
of the world is still ringing in our ears, a message so great 
and so red-blooded and so liberty-breathing that it should 
penetrate itself into the hearts of every American man and 
woman, a message that should be made a text book in our 
public schools and taught to our children just as soon as 
they have emerged from their a-b-c’s. And yet, do not 
underestimate the task that we have set ourselves; it may be 
a great task; it may mean many sacrifices and much heart- 
ache, but no matter how many sacrifices this will mean, we 
must know nothing except forward, or acknowledge to the 
world that the principles that they proclaim are wrong; and 
that will never do; even if it takes the last dollar and the 
last man in the United States to uphold that principle. 

Gentlemen, thus speak our hearts, but this is no time to 
only listen to the dictates of our hearts; this is the time to 
think and use our heads, and therefore we men of business 
and men of affairs have got to think straight, think straight 
not alone for the present but as wel! for the future, because 
the cross-currents are strong and so swift that they form a 
whirlpool, the depth of which nobody can measure. We are 
confronted at the present time with very intense political and 
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economic conditions, and they are so intimately connected 
that they cannot be treated separately as to their conse- 
quences. Our political condition has been somewhat clarified 
by our entrance into this war, but our economic condition 
has become more intensified than ever. Previous to our 
entrance into this war we were confronted with one condi- 
tion and that was that we sold to the allies what we thought 
we could spare. Some concerns were rather passive and did 
not sell them anything at all because they did not believe in 
it; other concerns were not as passive and sold them all they 
could spare and then reserved for the domestic market what 
the public domestic market needed. 
Our Changed Situation. 

That, however, is absolutely changed today, because our 
entrance into this war makes us immediately an ally to the 
allies. If we do not desire to be that, then the entrance into 
this war on the part of this country is a great mistake. 
Now becoming an ally of the allies where heretofore we 
were passive, it becomes today our absolute duty to see that 
the allies who are fighting for us have everything this coun- 
try can give them and everything they want to the point of 
actually suffering in this country. 

Now, gentlemen, that is going to make a very acute 
situation, both in the necessities of life as well as the com- 
modities of life. People say, newspapers say, why this will 
only require five percent of our production. It will only 
require three percent of some production and thirty percent 
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of every other business, but when that five percent is 
required from a condition that is today 150 percent demand 
and 100 percent capacity, then you can see, gentlemen, how 
far-reaching that must be, -and being in that condition, we 
are absolutely obliged to give to the allies everything ‘they 
want and at the same time make preparations for our own 
Government, because surely this American Nation is not 
alone going to give the allies money to fight with. 

I hope that we all have honor enough to let the world 
know that we are not alone a money-making machine, but 
that we are also a red-blooded, fighting machine (applause) ; 
that we propose to enter this war with our own men, so that 
when the time comes and peace is declared, our flag will 
fly on that battlefield, and not only our American dollars 
be there that nobody can see. 

Our flag over there can be seen by everybody and the 
dollar disappears, but that situation I spoke of is going to 
have a wide effect on the domestic business, because the 
slogan of every money faction, of every merchant, must 
from now on be “A llies—Government first, domestic trade 
second and export third.” 

Must Curb Our Selfish Desires. 

That will mean that we have got to be passive; that will 
mean, gentlemen, that this is a time to control the selfishness 
of our natures. I know that is a very hard thing to do be- 
cause it is inborn in every one of us, but in this crisis every 
man of affairs, every business man, must control his selfish 
nature, and if we are going to use our good sense and dis- 
tribute our product expediently, conservatively, what is left, 
we can probably all have material to do business with. 

It is surely not to our interest in this crisis to bring 
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about a condition that will force many industries to shut 
down for lack of material, because the moment our indus- 
tries are compelled to shut down, no matter for what reason, 
just that moment you bring about a condition in this country 
that will react on business. If people cannot be employed, 
they do not earn money, and if they do not earn money 
there can he no purchasing power, so we have got to be 
very conservative, and | cannot put it too strongly upon you. 

We must be satisfied therefore, we must not crowd 
things; in other words, we must not endeavor to make any 
money out of our own war. We made a lot of money out of 
the European war; it was absolutely natural; it was only 
our right, both technically and morally—nobody can question 
that—but I question the wisdom to try to make that same 
amount of money out of our own crisis. It would not be 
very much of a patriotism in my opinion, and we in this 
country do not want to stand before the world that we are 
only measuring our patriotism by dollars. 

All Must Share Common Burden. 

Now, that is the condition. I also do not believe that 
prices should be advanced in a time like this, not unless it 
is absolutely necessary; I do not believe in ‘this policy of 


selling the Government on the one hand at a very low price 
and then trying to tax the individual at an advanced price, 
thereby making the other fellow pay for your patriotism. Let 
us share his burden, 
alike. 


which is over-great; let us share it all 


(Applause. ) 
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Our present disparity we all know has come from the 
European war, therefore nobody appreciates it; it came real- 
ly without our asking. It is almost impossible at this time 
to bring you back to the condition of this country before the 
war—it is so far, so long back. But let us all remember and 
do not get in this frame of mind that this disparity that was 
forced upon us by circumstances will stay with us by force 
of circumstances. I must therefore say to you gentlemen 
that you have got to be very cautious in the conduct of your 
business. I don’t gelieve there is anything to worry about, 
but nobody can tell what moment the war conditions may be 
suddenly turned into a position of world’s peace; then of 
course we will probably have another problem to confront 
us, but I cannot prophesy what that will be. Everyone must 
judge that by himself. 

Buyers to Abide By Their Contracts. 

There is another thing I want to speak to you about at 
this time, and especially to you buyers who have had every- 
thing in the past your own way in the matter of contracts; 
you took them when you felt like it, you cancelled them when 
you saw fit and all that sort of thing, that if this condition 
lasts any longer, you will be confronted by a condition that 
will teach you that a contract is a contract. That is the way 
it should be. In time of peace we have permitted a good 
many reflections on our usual custom of doing business, but 
in war timeewhen everything is tense, when everything is 
high, when the manufacturer has got to make preparation 
and take up the burden the same as you have, he is not going 
to let you shove your load on him, because he has no other 
place to shove it on and he is not going to bear it and he is 
not doing it for you. 

Urges Command of Food Situation. 

A very serious condition is confronting this country, 
and that is our food question. I was very pleased to see the 
President of the United States the other day send his appeal 
to the people in this country to raise more foodstuffs. That 
is very good; that is very fine, but in a crisis like this, this 
is no time for appeal; this is a time for dictation and com- 
manding. The Department of Agriculture in Washington 
knew last fall just how many bushels of wheat, corn, pota- 
toes and everything else we raised. That Department of 
Agriculture knew exactly how much we had consumed. That 
Department knew exactly how much we had exported, and 
that Department knew every month just what the conditions 
of our growing crop was, and why do they dilly-dally when 
that is all known, and why do we enter this conflict so little 
prepared as to the vital things, which are foodstuffs, when 
they have already been exhausted, and why should there be at 
this time an appeal to the farmer and everybody else to 
raise crops? 

As I said, I say again, human nature is a great factor in 
this thing and human nature is selfish, The average man 
is not so patriotic as to raise a lot of stuff which he doesn’t 
know he is going to sell; therefore if there is nothing in the 
statutes, if there is nothing in the President’s power to com- 
mand these people toe plant now before the planting season 
is over, then let this Government or let every State rise to 
the occasion and simply say to the farmer, “We will guaran- 
tee you for 1917 $2.00 a bushel for wheat or $1.50 for corn, 
or $2.00 a bushel for potatoes. If we can afford to spend 
seven million dollars for military preparation to fight, then 
we can afford to spend seven million dollars to take care of 
our inner man, but will we do that? This is a time to dictate, 
as I said; this is the time to commandeer; this is the time 
not to say “Please, will you do this,” but this is the time to 
say “Do it.” 

Here is another thing that can be done on this proposi- 
tion. Let’s teach domestic science; let’s give this nation the 
knowledge of foodstuffs. Let our great newspapers, if they 
cannot do anything else, print what is necessary for men to 
live on. We all*know bv experience we eat too much, that 
none of us need half what we eat, and if we did we would 
be more efficient, but we do not act on it. There is not a 
woman in the United States, not one out of thousands, that 
has been taught domestic science and in that domestic science 
has been told what proteid or the carbohydrate is. It is too 
late. We know our future station is short when, if we can- 
not supply the allies and ourselves with the necessities of 
life, this patriotism will go to a very low level, because as 
Napoleon Bonaparte said, “An army travels on its belly, and 
so does the Nation.” 

Now why not let this same Department of Agriculture 
who has all that information, why not send it to every 
citizen and every household, just the same as we get from 
our senators and congressmen garden seeds every once in a 
while. If they can afford to send garden seeds, they can 
afford to send us in this crisis information that is of value 
to this country so that this country can meet this crisis and 
withstand this crisis with the least discomfort to itself. 

industrial Preparedness. 

That much for the present, but we not alone live in the 
present; we also have got to look to the future—what we 
must do to hold our prosperity, and that means industrial 
preparedness, because industry is the life and backbone of a 
nation, and the greatest boon to its people. That means that 
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our Government henceforth must become absolutely linked 


with business. This country must become one vast business 
organization. That means that Government and _ business 
absolutely have got to work together for the national devel- 
opment and the uplift of its people. Unfortunately, however, 
our legislative bodies, both City, State and Federal, are very 
inefficient; they are too much political and not enough na- 
tional (applause); they are eternally playing party politics; 
they are eternally wasting their time on personal business. 
That is the way they waste their time during the entire ses- 
sion, and when they come to the closing meeting, everything 
is rushed through without regard. 
Must Take Active Part in Politics. 

Now, gentlemen, if we business men would run our busi- 
ness that way, we could not last very long, and if private 
business cannot succeed profitably along that line and under 
those conditions, then this great country, which ought to be 
the greatest in the world, cannot exist under the same con- 
ditions either and thrive. (Applause.) 

These men are well-meaning. It is simply the fault’ of 
our system. It is simply due to the fact that we send te 
these legislative bodies only politicians and lawyers (ap- 
plause), and who is to blame ‘for that? 

We business men in many instances absolutely pay no 
attention to politics. We do not even vote and in many 
instances we do not even know the candidate. Now, gen- 
tlemen, if you were to run your business in the same way in 
the selection of your foremen, your superintendent, your 
manager—and your representative that you send to the State 
Legislature occupies the same position—you expect him to 
look after your interests; if you pay no more attention to 
the selection of your men in your business than that, then 
you cannot get anywhere. The condition that has confronted 
us today is really what we deserve and merit by our own 
lack of interest. 

Qualifications of Lawmaker. 

Let us improve that in the future. Let us pay attention 
to politics. Let us see that the men that go there have not 
alone the qualification that they are a Democrat or a Re- 
publican. Let them have first the qualification that they 
are true Americans, and let them have the qualification of 
fitness for the job, and let it be the rule in this country that 
this is not a country only of Democrats and Republicans, and 
let it be a country of Americans for America. (Applause.) 

We want business men there; I do not want them all 
business men because they get clannish, but let it be a mix- 
ture. Let us have some politicians because we need some 
politics, and let us have some lawyers because they have 
got to draft our laws, but if they had a business man 
alongside of them, some of these laws that they draft could 
be understood by every man except the lawyer himself. 
(Applause.) That is the kind of laws we want, and when 
we do that we get somewhere. 

Now these men, as I said, are well-meaning, but if you 
have noticed that when you are in a business together like 
this and a business man like me talks to you, you understand 
it. If there was a lawyer on this platform and he talked in 
a lawyer’s train of mind, you would not understand him 
because he does not speak the same language that you do. 
(Applause. ) 

Another thing we need for the future is an amendment 
or an abolishment of our Sherman Anti-trust Jaw—all the 
trust laws, and I| insist and demand that for this reason. Ii 
cooperation, which is desired today by the Government and 
by the people is an absolute necessity in case of war, it 
must be of great benefit in time of peace. (Applause.) 

Business Needs Freedom. 

I do not want business not to be regulated; I do not 
want business to do as it pleases, but I want business to 
have the liberty within the freedom of the law. 1 want busi- 
ness fostered, but I do not want it persecuted. | do not 
want it said that this business or that this man is too success- 
ful and is getting too rich and therefore we have got to curb 
him. I do not want to have a stigma on the success of any 
man or any corporation as there has been in the past, because 
the world must know that no man acquires riches by his 
knowledge and by his will power, or by his vision, but that 
the people connected with him share in the same proportion, 
and therefore it should-be no reflection, and it should not be 
said just because a man is successful that he has succeeded, 
at the expense of the people. : 

The people benefit by every successful institution and 
successful man. They are doing the thing. If we cannot 
make any money, we cannot make improvements; we cannot 
spend any, and we cannot be all successes; that is not within 
the possibilities, ladies and gentlemen. Some of us are bet- 
ter equipped to do that than others, but I know from past 
experiences, and you all know that the successful man and 
the successful business do share their - successful business 
with everybody that is with them. We have made a step in 


that direction and we are doing it even more as we see 
enlightenment and the proper way to do it. 
Stop Pestering Railroads. 


There is another thing we need, and that is our rail- 
roads. 


(Applause. ) 


Our railroads have been legislated to death. (Ap- 
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plause.) Our railroads need the support of our Govern- 
ment and the trade and they have not got it, and I am some- 
what surprised when I see that every time the railroads do 
ask for an increase in freight rates, every merchant, manu- 
facturer and association combats them. When you do that, 
gentlemen, you are standing in your own light. We are suf- 
fering today because these railroads have not been enabled 
to raise their freight rates. We are suffering today from 
that, because we have not the necessary equipment, and surely, 
gentlemen, if you could not make any money in your busi- 
ness and did not see the way of paying a Satisfactory divi- 
dend to the stockholders, you would not invest any more 
money. 

Therefore, can you blame the railroads and can you 
blame people for not investing their money in railroads when 
the return is so much fraught with dangers? We are not 
all so unselfish as to invest our money there, so for Heaven’s 
sake, gentlemen, let us help the railroads get the proper 
recognition so they can develop. There is no use of trying 
to develop them when they are not given the facilities to 
carry that development to the mart. 


Calls for Protective Tariff. 


Another thing we need in the future for our prosperity 
is a proper tariff. It is almost laughable to talk about tariff 
to a people when we are doing so well, but we are not figur- 
ing for the present. As successful business men and as 
business men of affairs, and as thinking men, we have got to 
look into the future, and | tell you, gentlemen, this country 
needs a proper protective tariff, not because these industries 
of ours are infants—they can take care of themselves—but 
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just because we are used to a high standard of living in this 
country and we want the people in this country to have the 
best, not alone today but for all time, and we want this high 
standard of living to continue. We have got to have a pro- 
tective tariff or otherwise we will be obliged to reduce wages. 

Do not forget that these nations at war will rise out of 
this conflict greater and stronger than ever. That has been 
the history of every war. They will be steeled with sinews. 
Everv man and woman in those countries is taught to work. 
All the European nations are mobilized, the men and the 
women, and everybody, for the purpose of conducting this 
war. They may become so exhausted and the necessities 
may be so severe that these nations will realize that 
they will have to stay mobilized after the war in order to 
resurrect themselves. 

Now, just imagine a mobilization of that kind, when 
every man and woman is trained to work with an economy 
we have no appreciation of, with an efficiency that we do 
not know—what chance will we have with our inefficiency, 
with our extravagance, with our indulgence? Why, we are 
putty alongside of the European today. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, those are all things that we must 
think about as to our future, because we have once tasted 
this prosperity and we have got to keep it, and we can 
only keep it by using common sense and using our waste. 
(Applause.) Therefore, we need to have this tariff. Why, 


when they had this Underwood tariff, when they were work- 
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ing on it, we all appealed to their good judgment. We all 
showed those great patriotic legislators what the conse- 
quences would be. They would not believe it, but we know 
what faced us immediately after, and what will face us again, 
but here was a reasoning that they could not see, and here 
is a practical illustration of the work of that tariff. When 
that tariff went into effect, barbed wire got on the free list. 
Now, of course, they probably could not import more than 
five percent of the demand of the country, but immediately 
barbed wire was quoted in Galveston and in Houston 
and all these lower Texas points at a price lower than I 
was willing to sell it for. I might not have lost that trade, 
but if I met the price in Houston it would immediately 
affect the jobber in Sherman, because the man in Sherman 
who could not buy wire as cheap as the man in Houston 
would be affected by the sale in Houston; then if I saw fit 
to protect the man in Sherman that would affect the whole 
situation in.the interior. That is something that you busi- 
ness men understand, but that is nothing that a politician or 
a lawyer can get through his head. (Applause.) 

So let us business men use our endeavor to make this 
clear to the legislative bodies. Let our Chambers of Com- 
merce think about this, and let us use all the endeavor we 
can with the people that are in Congress today, because we 
cannot pick them out just now; they are there, and we have 
to wait until the next election when I hope the business men 
will all wake up and see that the proper kind of men get 
there. 

Fostering Our Export Trade. 

Another thing that is needed in this country in the future 

is export trade. We have had a taste of it and we like it, 
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but in order to have that export trade, we need also govern- 
mental assistance, and we need it quickly, and we must 
not fool ourselves just because we are enjoying a large 
export trade today, which as I explained before, was forced 
upon us by circumstances, that this same cause or circum- 
stance will keep it with us. Far from it, and unless we 
prepare and fortify our manufacturers with the necessary 
instrument to do this export trade, we will not have any, 
and the first thing we need is the passage of the Federal” 
Webb Bill. The Webb Bill legalizes cooperation. Of 
course, we have many large factors in this country that are 
strong enough to undertake to seek export trade, like the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil Company 
and many other very large, strong concerns, but in this 
country we do not want only conditions that large con- 
cerns can enjoy; we want conditions that are equal to all, 
otherwise we will not be a democratic country or a happy 
and contented nation. (Applause.) j 
Passage of Webb Bill Urged. 

That Webb Bill allows combinations, and we may as 
well realize that the European countries in the deathly strug- 
gle are watching their economical condition; they are pre- 
pared to do the utmost and why should we not do it here? 
Germany has legalized combinations, and it works this way: 
A certain industry gets together, and the Government sizes 
up the capacity of that particular branch. They compute 
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their domestic consumption and then select one or two 
or three of that particular branch and say to them “Go 
forth and sell the surplus products in the markets of the 
world at whatever price you can get, and then come with us 
and share in the profits of this industry with the balance.” 

Now, gentlemen, that looks to me common, good sense 

and that could be done properly without taxing anybody. Of 
course, there is this feeling in this country, that when goods 
are exported at a less price than they are sold for in this 
country, the particular concern commits a great sin. Gentle- 
men, it does not make any difference at what price a concern 
exports its surplus products when that means activity in that 
particular branch, when that means enabling the American 
working man to manufacture that stuff. I do not think it 
makes one particle of difference at what price the stuff is 
sold for in the markets of the world, so long as we get 
rid of it and so long as we keep our industries going, and 
the concern that has the courage and has the vision’ to 
enter the markets of the world is a benefactor, because 
every dollar that is brought into this country by that method 
adds to the service of the country, and that is what we want, 
so it should not be criticized as it has been in the past. 
Must Develop Strong Merchant Marine. 

Now there is another thing that I want you to know, 
that we have got to have a merchant marine. I am glad to 
note that action has been taken, that a thousand boats are 
going to be built, and some newspapers have said that we 
are going to build one every three days. That, unfortunately, 
gentlemen, is the temperament of the American people—to 
believe that all they have to do is to light the Aladdin Lamp 
and tomorrow we have a thousand ships, and tomorrow we 
have 500,000 men, and they will be equipped and fighting 
for us. That is the temperament, but, gentlemen, these 
ships cannot be built, one in three days. It takes one month 
to four months toe build one of those ships. We have not 
the timber; the timber is still standing in the woods. We 
knew that we needed this merchant marine two and a half 
years ago—this is not time to criticize—still I cannot refrain 
from saying that the people in charge of that affair did not 
attend to their business, or we would have a merchant 
marine today that would be of great help to the allies, but 
instead of that, we have to build it. We have to have this 
merchant marine, and I do not care very much whether 
there is a subsidized merchant marine. Let us have one; 
that is al] ask (Applause) because we must realize that 
while these other nations are coming to this country to take 
our merchandise, At the first shout of peace every nation that 
has bottoms will conserve them for their own use and quickly 
withdraw them from this market. 

Therefore, if it should be written by Providence that 
peace will be declared tomorrow, this country would stand 
high and dry with no ships, and by the time that the ships 
were built the other people would be busy getting back 
what they have lost. 

Time to Command, Not to Appeal. 

We are not alive to the situation; we do not act quick 
enough. As I said before, we are appealing; we do not dic- 
tate; we do not command, and it is time that we did that. 

Need of Proper Banking Facilities. 

We need proper banking facilities. We are only chil- 
dren in this country in this matter, and we need to have 
branches in every part of the world. We must be able to 
extend credit just the same as the English and the Germans 
and the Belgians, who had this world’s market, and I do not 
know just how we are going to meet the situation; that is 
something for bankers to do, but the reason we were not 
a successful export nation before this war was due to the 
fact that we demanded cash, where other nations always 
gave four, six, eight, ten and twelve months’ credit, and 
the only way we can explain it, why those foreigners could 
extend that credit to the different markets, was due to the 
fact that the European countries like England and Germany 
were drawing their raw material from those markets and 
that, therefore, it was nothing more nor less than a matter 
of exchange. 

If two men buy from and sell to each other, the ques- 
tion of credit is of no importance; it means a balancing 
of trade at the end of the period; that is. what they are 
doing, and, unfortunately, we are not buyers of raw mate- 
rial. We do not need any cotton, or copper, we do not need 
any wheat; in fact, we are so rich and so strong, and s@ 
resourceful that we need practically nothing from any coun- 
trv except probably a little tin and coffee and tea and mighty 
few commodities and that puts us in an entirely different 
situation. 

Just how the bankers or ourselves are going to meet that, 
to permit this continuation of our export trade, is up to 
them. It is beyond me because I am no financier. (Ap- 
plause.) We have got to be able to go out into these mar- 
kets. I notice the Government is sending out today emis- 
saries to get information for us; that is very fine. That 
is very laudable, but I would rather see a position where 
these manufacturers can combine under the Webb Bill, where 
each industry can send out a man in a particular market, 
a man that is qualified, a man-that knows what is what, a 
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man who is versed in manufacture, that can go there and 
see what the people want and determine on the spot whether 
he can make it, and if it can be made, to order and bring 
it home. We do not want information, gentlemen; we want 
an order. (Applause.) 

Commerce Knows No Nationality. 

I want you to not fool yourselves about this export 
trade, that when this war is over, all the American has to 
do, or the American manufacturer has to do, is to go into a 
market and say, “I am an American manufacturer and this 
is my product and my price; give me an order.” 

That is based on the theory that when this war is over 
the people who are now at war will not do business with 
each other. Gentlemen, there is nothing in that matter. 
Commerce knows no nationality, knows no religion, knows 
no hatred. Commerce only knows three principles—price, 
service and quality, and wherever they are, that is where 
the business will go to. 

Do not think for a moment that the Russian people 
will not trade with the Germans. Forget it. They will 
buy from the Germans right after the war. While these 
governments may hate each other, there is no such thing as 
the people of the world hating each other so as to have 
no intercourse. (Applause. ) 

That is a fallacy, and you can see, therefore, that we 
have not any too easy a task to hold this export trade, with 
our idea of extravagance, with our inefficiency, with our idea 
of high living, and with our high cost of production, against 
the economical and efficient methods brought on by neces- 
sity, and while we are at war today with Germany, we must 
recognize their ability. 

I am not going to fool myself just because I do not 
like a competitor. If that competitor of mine in business 
has a better method of doing business, I am smart enough to 
copy it, and that is what we ought to do, and we ought to 
follow their example. They are an enlightened people. 
They may be an unfortunate people, but just because they 
are unfortunate, do not let us condemn them as being unfit 
to be considered as people. (Applause.) 

Another thing I must talk about, and that is this mili- 
tarism. Militarism seems to be in a horrible state in this 
country. Militarism in my vocabulary spells efficiency, and 
this country will have to resort to conscription (Applause), 
and the quicker they do it, the better. ! do not want, gentle- 
men, a system of volunteers. [ want a system of military 
training in this country that will take the millionaire’s boy 
as well as the man ina ditch. I want a system that will take 
care of those “slackers.” It is all right to say we must be 
patriotic, but sometimes we have got to awaken patriotism 
in people by compulsory measures, and we must today get 
an army. We have got to have a navy. We not only need 
an army today, but we should have an army all the time, and 
we should have a military system that compels every young 
man at a certain age to be either six months or a year in 
an army. 

Gentlemen, when he goes into that, he makes himself a 
stronger boy. When he goes into that, he learns something 
that he had forgotten, except in the last two years, and that 
is to respect the fag. It is all right today, wherever you go, 
where the Star Spangled Banner is displayed, to rise en 
masse and salute it. Why did we not do it in the past? 
Was not that flag just as dear in the past as now? Should 
it not have had the same respect as now? Must we have a 
crisis to awaken in us this patriotism that has been so sadly 
lacking in this country. Now we want a military system 
that will instill it. I want to tell you that if a young man 
is taught to salute the flag, when he comes out of the armv 
he takes off his hat when he sees the flag unfurled. He will 
remember it himself and he will teach his boys when they 
grow up to respect it. 

Let us have a perfect military system. We do not want 
a political system. We do not want a system that makes 
colonels out of politicians. We do not want a system that 
makes newspaper editors Secretaries of War and Secretaries 
of the Navy. (Applause.) There are enough men in this 
country and able men in the military system. We have a 
West Point and we have got military schools that produce 
fine and efficient and balanced men, ready to occupy all 
these positions, and I hope therefore that we will have a 
system that is absolutely free from politics. (Applause. ) 

Why not have your sons educated, and their sons edu- 
cated, so that when they are called upon in the times of war 
they will be efficient? Why, therefore, this quibbling in 
Washington? Why don’t the President say, “You are mine, 

I need you? You have the protection of the flag, now come 
and rally around that flag.” 
Adopted Citizens of America True Patriots. 

In conclusion, I also hope that the day is past when 
American citizens from choice in this country will be called 
hyphenated” Americans, because, gentlemen, every man 
knows there are no hyphenated Americans and there never 
have been any. The Germans live in Germany; the Russians 
in Russia, the English in England, the Italians in Italy, and 
when those people come over here from choice and swear 
allegiance to that flag, they must be American citizens. 
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I mean to say that when they do that, they are just as 
much identified with this country as the native sons by 
chance. Surely this country has not all been built up by 
native sons. These adopted sons that have come to this 
country, have done their share. Many of them are captains 
of industry. Many of them are merchant princes; many of 
them are big bankers, and they have all done their share, 
even the man that does not do more than shovel in the ditch; 
he is doing his share, and therefore must be treated as 
such, 

I am German born; I am proud of it; I am proud of 
my father and mother. God forgive the man or woman 
that will forget the place where they were born, no matter 
how low, no matter how humble. Naturally they have a 
sentiment, but in a crisis like this there should be no senti- 
ment, there should only be the adopted flag. Therefore, let 
us listen to the message from Washington—a citizen by 
birth and choice of a common country. that country has a 
right to concentrate your attention. (Prolonged applause.) 


Mr. Schmid: We have listened today to an epoch- 
making address, one in which there was the fire of 
patriotism mixed with the most ultra-conservatism 
brought about by long business experience. I think 
that address we have heard today should go down to 
posterity and all time. I think that these organizations 
should see that this address is distributed where it 
will do the most good, and I therefore move you, Sir, 
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that a committee of ten be appointed, consisting of 
five of the Jobbers’ and five of the Manufacturers’ 
Association to devise ways and means of immediately 
transmitting that to every member of Congress and 
to every Chamber of Commerce in the United States. 

I’, A. Heitmann: That was a very beautiful address. 
I am in full accord with Mr. Schmid’s motion and take 
great pleasure in seconding it. [| think it was one of 
the greatest speeches I ever heard, in fact | know it is. 

President Orgill put the motion and it was unani- 
mously adopted. 

President Orgill then requested the delegates to the 
Jobbers’ A’ssociation to adjourn to an adjoining room 


where the executive business of the Association would 


be taken up. 

This was followed by the introduction of Charles 
S. Williams, who was recently appointed United 
States Commissioner to Investigate Hardware Oppor- 
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tunities in Africa, Asia and the Balkan States and 
who is now on his way to Capetown, South Africa, 
the first place where his work will take him. 

After the reading of the minutes, President Plumb 
delivered the following address in which he urged his 
hearers to exercise every faculty of their plants in the 
most effective manner, to the end that our Govern- 
ment may not be hampered in its successful conduct 


of the war and also that “business-as-usual” may be 


the order of the day: 
Address of President Fayette R. Plumb. 

The fact that the nation is at war overshadows every other 
question for our consideration and influences every act of our 
lives whether we want it or not. War today is a war of 
nations, not of armies. The man behind the line is as im- 
portant as the soldier in the field. Those of us who can do 
our most effective work on the field must respond to our 
country’s call, but the work for most of us is behind the line 
carrying on the business of the nation. We are the back of 
the knife which gives weight to the cutting edge. Most s- 
pecially, the duty far manufacturers, such as we, is to deter- 
mine how we can turn our factories to the service of the 
nation in the way they can be most useful. 

The products and the equipment of the manufacturers of 
steel and of hardware supply the most vital needs in the con- 
duct of modern war. You know that we have, through the 
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energy and patriotism of Mr. Charles W. Asbury and the 
unanimously patriotic responses of a large proportion of our 
members, offered the services of our organization without 
reserve to the President of the United States. 

It is too early for many of us to know what our part is to 
be, but we must all be prepared to do our part. As business 
men, therefore, we should study what the effect of war is 
likely to be on our individual business, so that we can lay our 
course wisely and be ready to help efficiently when we are 
needed. 

In order to judge what war may mean to us it is well to 
see what the war in Europe has meant to the United States in 
the last two years. 

Supply and Demand. 

In 1914 our exports of merchandise were slightly over 
$2,000,000,000.00. In 1916 they were over $5,400,000,000.00. 
This increase in exports amounted to more than the total value 
of the corn, wheat and cotton crops of the whole country in 
a normal year. 

The exports of the manufacturers of iron and steel were 
in 1914 less than $200,000,000; in 1916 over $860,000,000, or an 
increase of over $660,000,000. This increase is just about one- 


half the total gross receipts of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for the record breaking year 1916. This shows the 
extraordinary demand upon the United States and especially 
upon the manufacturers of steel and iron which the war in 
Europe has brought about. 
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If the United States encourages still larger exports to our 


allies, through loaning $3,000,000,000 to France and Russia, 
what effect will this have on the manufacturers of steel and 
the manufacturers of products of steel? $3,000,000,000, mind 
you, would buy the entire wheat, corn and cotton crops of the 
country. If what we have sent abroad in the last two years 
has had such an extraordinary effect upon the manufacture 
of hardware in general, what will be the effect when the 
United States prepares equipment and a reserve supply of 
munitions for an army based upon Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service? 
Advancing Costs. 

On account of the extraordinary demand brought about by 
the increase in our exports, prices of every commodity have 
advanced considerably. The advances which apply particularly 
to the hardware manufacturers are copper, which has ad- 
vanced 150 percent; steel 200 percent. Advances in other 
materials and supplies, such as fuel, paper, acids, etc., have 
been correspondingly great. The advances made recently have 
been at an even more rapid rate than previous advances, and 
the end is not yet. 

On the other hand, the products of these materials have not 
yet advanced in proportion to the advances in the raw ma- 
terials, because every manufacturer has more or less of a 
supply always on hand, and is selling his products not on the 
cost of replacement, but partly on the cost of production. 
This we can consider an example of the conservatism of the 
hardware manufacturers. 

Advancing Cost of Labor. 

The other great factor in the cost of manufacture—“The 
cost of labor’—is, like raw materials, confronting a period of 
greater scarcity and higher price. The cost of living is bound 
to advance still further, and as the cost of living advances the 
price of labor has to advance. Just as manufacturers of 
articles made from steel and copper are selling their products 
at less than the cost of replacement, jobbers and retailers are 
not asking the full price demanded by their cost of replace- 
ment. There is a holding back all along the line, so that the 
price to the consumer is considerably below the cost of re- 
placement. What is true of the prices which the consumer is 
paying for hardware is true to a more or less extent of all 
other commodities. 

As an illustration, in the past two years, wheat, corn and 
flour have advanced about 100 percent, cotton 75 percent over a 
normal price; but the cost of living as shown by Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s indices has advanced only from 50 to 60 percent. 
Though flour has advanced 100 percent, bread has advanced 
only from 5 cents to 6 cents a loaf. The advance in the cost 
of raw materials must ultimately reach the consumer. It is 
like a flood coming down stream. The high water—the cost 
of raw materials—is at the source. The cost of living must 
continue to advance as this high water comes down stream. 
We must all recognize, therefore, the cost of labor which is 
necessarily based upon the cost of living, must continue to 
advance. You are aware that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has recognized this tendency by announcing a further 
advance of 10 percent to their employees to take effect May 
Ist. 

But the necessity of higher wages based on the higher cost 
of living is far outweighed by the force of the extraordinary 
demand before us. The United States will put under arms at 
once over a million men. They must be withdrawn from in- 
dustry and from the farms. What effect will this withdrawal 
have on the gathering of the crops? Where is the floating 
supply of labor for the crop season to come from? How will 
we replace the men taken from our factories? There will 
inevitably be competition for labor with all that that means. 
I tell you, therefore, gentlemen, that you are confronting a 
period of scarcity and of advancing costs greater than you 
have ever experienced before. The hardware manufacturers 
must supply manufactures of steel and copper for still greater 
exports and to make munitions for our Government. With 
scarcity of material and labor, greater, by far than has pre- 
vailed for the last two years, where is the hardware to come 
from? Many hardware articles just won’t be made. 

War’s Demands. 

‘Let no one of us think that he will not be vitally affected 
by the war. The Government is not going to rely on_volun- 
teers in industry any more than on the fighting line. If any- 
one does not come forward voluntarily his equipment will be 
commandeered. We shall all have our part to do, and the 
hardware manufacturers have already shown that they are 
ready to do their part. 

The upheaval of our normal life will be beyond all our 
experience. We shall have to provide for the setting up of 
over 1,000,000 men in housekeeping at once, as soon as the 
whole power of the Government can effect it. Aside from the 
manifold needs of these million men, a million tons of steel 
will be needed for the reserve supply of munitions. 

To keep an army of 1,000,000 men in the field will take 
5,000,000 men behind the line in industry. This means that 
at once we shall withdraw 1,000,000 men entirely from in- 
dustry and turn the work of 5,000,000 more from the work of 
commercial life to supplying their needs. This is nearly one- 
quarter of all the men engaged in gainful occupations in the 
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United States. One-quarter of the bankers, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, clerks, storekeepers, farmers, miners, railroad men, 
factory workers—men of all kinds, and all ages. And this to 
start at once—Right Now—with all the energy of war. 

To translate this activity into terms of money, we can re- 
fer to the recent official statement of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo, in which he said: 

“The Administration will ask Congress for authority to 
issue $5,000,000,000 of Government bonds to meet the situa- 
tion created by the war with Germany. Two billion dollars of 
these bonds will be required to finance, in part, the expendi- 
tures involved in the proper organization and operation of the 
army and navy, and the conduct of the war generally. 

“Three billion dollars of the proposed issue of bonds 
should be used to supply credit to the Governments making 
common cause with us against Germany, to enable them to 
secure essential supplies in the United States and carry on the 
war with increased effect.” 

In addition to the bond issue of $5,000,000,000, certificates 
of indebtedness for $2,000,000,000 will be issued which will be 
redeemed within the year by the proceeds from extra taxes; 
a total of $7,000,000,000 to be spent in a year for war. More 
than twice as much as the demand the war made on us this 
last year. No previous war has ever made such a demand on 
the whole people. Modern war is a war of industry. 

And do not think it will be soon over. It will take at least 
two years for the United States to train and equip a suitable 
army. No matter what happens—now we have started—we 
will go through with it. The plans for the War Department 
are for three years, and for an ultimate army of 3,000,000 men. 

The hardware manufacturers have already shown by their 
patriotic responses that they are ready and anxious to do their 
bit. Most of us cannot take a place on the fighting line, but 
our work behind the line is just as important. Let us each 
ask himself, “What can I do?” and get ready quickly to do it. 
We may not fight ourselves, but we can load the muskets. We 
are the trained soldiers behind the line. Our work is as neces- 
sary, our honor as great for work well done, as that of the 
soldier on the battlefield. 


The report of the Auditing Committee was then 
rendered, followed by the report of Secretary-Treas- 
urer F. D.. Mitchell. 

George H. Jantz, New York City, former President 
of the Association, delivered an address on “Our Part 
in Preparedness.” 

George H. Harper, Baltimore, Chairman of the 
Promotion Committee, rendered his report, after which 


the Committee on Resolutions was appointed. 
Thursday, April 19. 


The Thursday session was also a joint one, the first 
feature being an address by D. A. Merriman, Chicago, 
who spoke on “Contract Relations and Trade Accept- 


ances,” as follows: 
Address of D. A. Merriman. 

_ The subject of The Relations Between Buyer and Seller 
is one that has often been discussed and that permits of han- 
dling from many different viewpoints, but the purpose of this 
article will be to treat it broadly and yet necessarily con- 
cisely, with the idea in view of eliminating some of the con- 
a that arise by the correction of Sales Contracts when 
made. 

Nearly every buyer of goods is also seller, and vice versa, 
and the average business man will abide by the terms of his 
contract as he understands them; there is where the difficulty 
comes in—misunderstandings. 

It is quite fair to state that during the past few years 
greater progress has been made in the direction of eliminat- 
ing disputes and misunderstandings between buyer and seller 
than for a long time previous, and while the irreducible 
minimum has not by any means been reached, the report of 
the committee charged with following up this branch of the 
work of The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion shows that the relations between manufacturers and 
their customers are quite harmonious. 

There was a time when the average buyer was disposed 
to look upon a contract as a mere option and gave little 
thought his obligation to the seller. Happily that condi- 
tion no longer exists, and the improvement can be definitely 
traced to the co-operation between the buyer and seller in 
many ways, tending to promote the handling of business along 
lines that are recognized in this day and age as very neces- 
Sary to success. Publicity, advertising, influence of trade 
journals and trade organizations have aJl had considerable 
to do with this evolution; for instance, the buyer who enters 
into a contract with a manufacturer knows that said manu- 
facturer must obligate himself for his raw material at fixed 
Prices in the case of various metals, such as lead, copper, 

rass, steel, spelter, pig iron, etc.—all on a strictly cash basis 


. Without guarantee of any kind. The item of labor alone con- 
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stitutes a large portion of the cost, and that item is cer- 
tainly on a fixed basis. Fixed charges and overhead expense 
seldom, if ever, grow less. The seller must and does obligate 
himself to deliver goods regardless of market conditions, 
and the buyer has realized that the obligation must be two- 
fold and accepts his responsibility without question. 

Buyers Stand By Contracts. 

It is opportune to say right here that the vast majority 
of merchants with whom the members of our organization do 
business have fulfilled their obligations and stood by their con- 
tracts. The cynic may reply to this, “Why not? They always 
do in an advancing market.” But that is not a fair reply, 
and the manufacturers believe time will prove that no other 
class of merchants in the United States live u» to the spirit 
and letter of their contracts better than the Hardware Job- 
bing Trade. 

Does the seller always do his share and fulfill his part of 
the obligation? It is not possible to answer this unquali- 
fiedly, “Yes,” and it is to be regretted that some instances have 
come to the notice of officials of this organization where for 
certain reasons some manufacturers have failed in the ful- 
fillment of their contracts. It is beyond the province of this 
article to even discuss the merits pro and con of any dispute 
of this kind, but it may be suggested to manufacturers that 
there are the most imperative reasons for arranging Sales 
Contracts in such manner that there will be no room for dis- 
satisfaction or misunderstanding on either side. 

Verbal understandings very often lead to dispute. The 
essential points of every contract should provide for the fol- 
lowing: 
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Verbal Understandings Cause of Dispute. 
First: Quantity and description of material. If an 
optional quantity is intended have it written out. 
Second: Delivery period and a statement as to whether 


specifications shall be made monthly or within a certain period 
before expiration date. 
Third: Prices and terms showing the f. o. b. point 


should be plainly stated. If price is f. 0. b. mill or loaded 
on cars with the terminal charges absorbed, that should be 


covered. If the price is delivered at buyer’s works, which 
nearly always includes a switching charge, it should be so 
stated rather than simply f. 0. b. city of destination. Ter- 
minal charges at origin or delivery point cause many disputes. 

Fourth: A clause containing general or special refer- 
ences to strikes and accidents, and the treatment of the con- 
tract in case the buyer fails to specify before expiration date 
or in case he fails to observe any of the other obligations in 
the contract. 

Fifth: If any kind of guarantee is given or implied 


directly or indirectly, reduce the understanding to writing. 
It will be impossible to exhibit any form of contract that 
will cover the various manufacturers in this organization, but 


a general observance of the points enumerated above will 
prevent disputes that should always be avoided if possible. 
It goes without saying that we have no suggestions to 


offer the buyer for his protection, believing implicity, as we 
do, that every member of this organization fulfills cheerfully 
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and as promptly as possible, his definite contracts with the 


trade. 
Relation of Trade Acceptance to Contracts. 

As the question of Trade Acceptances is closely linked 
with that of Contracts, embodying, as it necessarily must, the 
terms to be allowed, whether time or cash discount, I have 
been asked to say a few words on this very important subject. 

The time allotted is short, and I must therefore be brief 
and to the point, omitting explanations and suggestions that 
are obviously unnecessary. 

Almost every commercial organization is devoting time 
and thought to the matter of Trade Acceptances, and all lead- 
ing trade journals and magazines have recently published ar- 
ticles on this topic, written by bankers, professors of econo- 
mics, students of finance and just plain every-day business 
men. It is from the latter standpoint that we will treat it 
here today. 

Some of these writers referred to have spent consider- 
able time criticizing financial methods that have been em- 
ployed in conducting commerce, and one might sometimes 
be tempted to believe that a panacea for all commercial ills 
has been discovered in the adoption of Trade Acceptances. 
All admit serious shortcomings existed in our previous 
monetary system, and I believe all will agree the Federal 
Reserve Act holds out a great deal of hope for stabilizing in- 
fluences in the future; but let us not allow ourselves to forget 
that even under the old system we built up and established 
magnificent and prosperous business conditions throughout the 
country. The Federal Reserve Banks are apparently very much 
interested in this proposition and encourage the adoption of 
Trade Acceptances quite generally, and I have also gained the 
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impression that some of the banks are “lukewarm” towards it 
while others are distinctly enthusiastic, and this latter feeling 
may be especially attributed to some of the larger Trust Com- 
panies. 
Trade Acceptances Not New Here. 
_ Trade Acceptances have been used for a great many years 
in foreign countries where control of finance is more directly 
under the domination of comparatively few large banking in- 
stitutions, thus offering an easy opportunity for an exchange 
of information when a special analysis may be necessary. The 
closing of accounts by Trade Acceptance is not entirely new 
in this country, being more or less in use here for many years. 
I remember, as manager of a factory some twenty years ago, 
our time accounts were always closed by Acceptances, using 
them for discount at bank when convenient to do so. 
Use of Trade Acceptances Increases Liquid Assets. 

The use of Trade Acceptances facilitates in a greater 
measure the expansion of credit by increasing the amount of 
liquid assets, and some bankers who are conservative offer 
the suggestion that there is danger of too much credit ex- 
pansion if the liquid assets of the country are increased to an 
untsual extent. The Federal Reserve Bank has ruled that 
Trade Acceptances discounted are not to be considered a liabil- 
ity, and if the merchant can secure his usual accommodation 
on his own paper and then additional credit on his Trade 
Acceptances (which will be the equivalent of his open book 
accounts) you will understand what is meant by reference to 
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liquid assets and expansion; but the real danger need not be 
overestimated. 

3riefly, a Trade Acceptance is a draft drawn by the 
seller for payment on a fixed date, usually sixty or ninety 
days, covering only actual transactions in merchandise, and 
this draft is accepted by the buyer across the face of it, thus 
acknowledging the obligation and assuming the responsibil- 
ity for its payment when due. The seller is then able to 
discount this. Trade Acceptance at his bank, giving him the 
benefit of a line of credit that in many instances he could not 
otherwise secure. Single name paper is generally desirable, 
but double name paper (and Trade Acceptances come under 
this class) is more desirable. 

Trade Acceptance Not Reflection on Credit of Customer. 

A request for an Acceptance should not be made from 
a merchant who discounts his bills, and usually buyers are 
willing to close accounts by Acceptance when desiring to take 
advantage of the time, if they understand the matter properly. 
It is reported many buyers are afraid Trade Acceptances are 
a reflection on their credit, and consider them the same as 
promissory notes, but it should be understood that Trade 
Acceptances are given only for a bona fide transaction cover- 
ing specific shipments of merchandise, and this fact is noted 
on the draft when drawn. It can never be used covering loans 
or the cancellation of other forms of indebtedness, and a 
Trade Acceptarice is never given for a renewal—a promissory 
note always covers the extension. 

There are many advantages from the seller’s standpoint 
in having accounts closed by Trade Acceptances, and we see 
no. possible disadvantages to the buyer. The principal reason 
in favor of the seller is that they convert open book ac- 
counts into negotiable liquid assets that can be readily used if 
found necessary. I doubt if there is much to the argument 
that they prevent unjust claims or establish better credit rela- 
tions with the customer, etc. 

Abuse of Cash Discount Terms. 

The question has been asked, “Will general adoption of 
Trade Acceptances formulate a new basis of sales terms?” 
I see no reason why this should be the case. It cannot be de- 
nied that many large manufacturers and distributors complain 
of the exorbitant cash discounts allowed, which are equivalent 
to a rate of about 15 percent interest where the terms are 
sixty days or 2 percent discount for cash ten days from the 
date of shipment, and an equivalent of 36 percent per annum 
where the terms are thirty days or 2 percent discount for cash 
in ten days. This latter is an extreme case. but as the privilege 
of cash discount has frequently been abused, it is no wonder 
that efforts have been made in the direction indicated. Re- 
tail and jobbing organizations have been watching this and 
contesting the evident disposition to curtail these privileges. 
I would not attempt to prophesy what changes may come 
about in this respect after the close of the war but am con- 
fident there will be some evolution in respect to cash discounts 
allowed. 

The usual time for Trade Acceptances is sixty or ninety 
days, although under certain circumstances they may be drawn 
for six months. Some manufacturers and jobbers have of- 
fered a discount of one-half of one percent where accounts 
are closed by Acceptance; others have given an additional 
thirty days time without interest; that is, if regular terms were 
sixty days they would draw the draft for Acceptance payable 
ninety days from date of invoice. These methods are re- 
garded as a temporary expedient, and each seller must de- 
termine for himself what is best to do, although personally I 
view with a little fear the extension of these practices that 
will be considered a precedent and perhaps difficult to eliminate 
in the future. It may be noted that Federal Reserve Banks 
re-discount Trade Acceptances at one-half of one percent be- 
low the established rates in effect. 

The earnest attention and consideration given this subject 
by the business interests of the country may be relied upon to 
secure the best results for all concerned, and the officers of 
your organization are only anxious to assist in keeping our 
members informed and to help develop the best solution of 
the problem. 

I thank you for your attention and invite discussion 
from all present. 


Charles W. Asbury, Philadelphia, Chairman of the 
Committee on Governmental Activities, found it wise 
to remain in the East in case of call from the Govern- 
ment. His written report was read by G. H. Jantz. 


Report of Committee on Governmental Activities. 

Your Committee on Governmental Activities has en- 
deavored to keep in close touch with both Legislative and 
Administrative effort, which has a bearing on the Industrial 
Interests, but more especially, affecting the interests of hard- 
ware manufacturers. 

We have endeavored to keep the membership currently 
advised by the issuance of letters, calling attention directly to 
many subjects. We feel that we should first express the grati- 
tude of our Committee to the membership for the generous 
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and hearty response to these letters, and for the activity dis- 
played by many of them in furthering the work of your Com- 
mittee. 

Your Secretary will include in his report a reference to 
the detail of the various letters, which have been issued. We 
will, therefore, confine our comments to only the more im- 
portant of these matters. 

On December 30, 1916, we issued a letter reminding the 
membership that our Association was a member of The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and that the Chamber 
was very desirous of securing the opinion of the active busi- 
ness interests of the country on the problem of the railroads, 
and asking for an expression of opinion, specifically upon the 
questions submitted by the Chamber of Commerce. We re- 
ceived a very generous reply, and cast our vote in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in accordance with the almost unanimous 
judgment of our members. 

We are confident that the accumulative benefit resulting 
from our reminders to members, will be appreciated without 
further reference thereto. Discussion of such matters by 
business men has a beneficial tendency, which in value, is 
larger than the mere casting of a ballot. 

Worked for Passage of Webb Bill. 

Your Committee attended the Annual Convention of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which was 
held in Washington in February, and was then able to fur- 
ther the movements of business interests in your behalf. They 
recalled attention of the membership to the Webb Bill, which 
had for its purpose the recognition of the desirability of 
cooperation of manufacturers in the development of export 
markets, even though such cooperation was among competi- 
tors. To this letter we also had a very generous response, 
and a large number of manufacturers immediately urged upon 
their Senators and Representatives in Congress the passage 
of the Bill, with the elimination of its restrictive provisions. 
Unfortunately for the Webb Bill, the International Crisis 
arose, which so engrossed the attention of Commerce, that 
the Webb Bill failed of passage, and while it is regretted that 
the proper Bill could not have been enacted, it is appreciated 
that far more important matters, requiring their immediate 
attention, justified the Congress in postponing action upon 
the Webb and many other important Bills. 

Hearty Cooperation With Government in War Crisis. 

Immediately after the severance of diplomatic relations 
with Germany, your Committee issued an emergency letter to 
the members of the Association calling attention to the im- 
portance of Industrial Preparedness, and asking for authority 
to immediately offer to the National Government the organi- 
zation services of the Association. In the same letter, we 
advised the members of our intention to collect and tabulate 
Industrial Information for the mobilizing of our forces in 
support of our country. We asked the members whether they 
had filed with the Consulting Board in Washoington, a com- 
plete analysis of their facilities and organization, so as to 
enable the Government to determine what war materials each 
of our members could produce, and to what extent. * 


We also asked each of our members whether they were 
willing to work their facilities and their organization for the 
Government upon a cost and percentage basis instead of a 
fixed contract price. The response to this letter was ex- 
tremely generous and very gratifying. The tabulation of 
these replies showed a result, which was very complimentary 
to the efficient work which had been done by the Consulting 
Board through various State Committees. About 60 percent 
of our members had already filed with the Consulting Board 
the detailed information about their plants, their facilities 
and their organization, and had signified their willingness to 
fully cooperate with the Government in time of need. 

The effort of your Committee, however, was not relaxed 
when these replies were received, and we immediately ob- 
taincd from the Council of the National Defence a quantity 
of blank forms upon which Industrial Reports were made, 
and we very promptly set to work to secure full reports from 
those of our members who had not previously filed the in- 
formation with the Consulting Board, our ambitions being to 
see to it that the hardware manufacturers of the country 
should stand solidly behind the Government in all of its ef- 
forts for defence. 

Services of Association Offered to Government. 

_ We also advised President Plumb that the members de- 
sired our organization facilities and services to be offered 
to the Government, whereupon President Plumb so advised 
the President of the United States. 

_ We understand that it is the desire of the Council of 
National Defence to enlist the cooperation of Industrial Com- 
mittees, each representing a specialized industry, these Com- 
mittees to act in mobilizing the industrial resources of the 
country. Your Committee on Governmental Activities imme- 
diately offered its services, and that of each of its three mem- 
bers to the Government, and they are now ready to imme- 
diately respond to any call which may be issued to them. 
n this connection, the Committee desires to call attention to 
the importance of full and unreserved cooperation of the 
membership. If the Government shall need the services of 
any of the members of this Association for the use of their 
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facilities, their plant and their organization, it will be the 
purpose of your committee on Governmental Activities to call 
on such members for such devotion to their Government, and 
we feel that we will have the instant and hearty cooperation 
which the present needs of our country demand. 
Government Orders to Have Preference. 

If there shall be any of the members of this Association 
who feel that the extreme pressure under which they are 
working to satisfy the commercial demand precludes their de- 
votion of energy in the interest of the Government, it will 
be the duty of the members of the Committee of Govern- 
mental Activity to see to it that the Government’s orders shall 
have preference before any commercial orders, the question 
of — being forgotten, so long as the Government is in 
need. 

It is the present purpose of this Committee, subject to 
your approval, to devote its energy to National Defence, and 
to make secondary consideration of Legislative or Admin- 
istrative conditions, except so far as they may relate to Na- 
tional Defence. 

The Committee desires to express to your President, to 
your Executive Committee and to the members at large, a 
very high appreciation of their support and cooperation. 


This was followed by an address on “Labor Turn- 
over,” by Professor J. H. Willits, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, pointing out the importance of minimiz- 
ing the “hiring and firing” cost item in industrial and 
commercial enterprises. 





Sanford S. Vaughan, 
Executive Committee, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


John W. O’Leary, President of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, the largest organization of its 
kind in the world, spoke on “The Business Outlook.” 


Address of John W. O'Leary. 

The subject assigned to me would indicate that I would 
attempt the role of prophet. J have not the temerity to 
assume that I can foresee the future of business, particularly 
in the face of conditions without precedent in the annals of 
the world. Some of our people look forward to an unprece- 


dented period of profitable business activity; another group 
see only disaster confronting us; while the majority are ac- 
cepting conditions as they are and not attempting an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the future. I shall not endeavor to 
argue, affirm or contradict any of these opinions, for I feel 
that we none of us know, and each view has some basis for 
correctness. 

There are, however, some rather definite factors which 
have a bearing on the business outlook and which are more 
or less within our control. Further factors known to us are 


entirely beyond our control, yet affect us materially. If logic 
or precedent control, consideration of these factors would 


determine our future prospect. But with the entire world 
upset, with national indebtedness reaching into unheard of 
and hitherto unimagined billions, with destruction of life 


and property requiring generations to replace, precedents do 
not exist, and it is even questionable whether logic will be 
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permitted to remain infallible. We have always accepted as 
incontrovertible the fact that two and two make four; not 
sometimes but all the time, but I ofttimes question whether or 
not the world will be able to maintain this hitherto accepted 
truth when the nations involved throughout this struggle be- 
gin to plan the funding of their national debts. 

Different Aspect of Business Outlook. 

The entrance of our nation into the world struggle has 
placed a different aspect on our business outlook, and the less 
than two weeks which have elapsed between our declaration 
of war and this meeting have not afforded much time for a 
coraplete analysis. Much as we detest war and all its accom- 
panying horrors, much as we may have hoped that the issue 
would not come to us, I cannot but feel that the future of our 
nation would have been unfavorably affected, had we re- 
fused to accept our part in the world as we find it, not as 
we would have wished it. We no longer hold the position of 
a province in a world of nations; profiting by the struggle 
of others and failing to assume any share of the burden; 
profiting by the protection afforded us while withholding any 
measure of assistance except that for which we were well 
paid. We no longer hold the position of a nation barred from 
trade alliances now being formed by allied trade forces for 
aggressive trade campaign after the war; alliances which 
would have seriously affected us, so long as we were depend- 
ent on foreign shipping to deliver our goods. We no longer 
hold the position of a rich and powerful nation submitting 
to dictation of our policies by other nations; of bearing insult 
to our honor and dignity, of submitting supinely to the killing 
of our citizens. We have taken our place with those who 





John W. O’Leary, 
President, 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 


grapple in death struggle for the supremacy of democracy 
over autocracy; of humanism over militarism, and with full 
realization of the seriousness of our step, of the sacrifice and 
suffering which it may bring, we can lift our heads again and 
say we are proud to be Americans. 

The business outlook, as I interpret it, is future; the 
outlook of business is broader, it stretches from horizon to 
horizon; from past to present to future. If we are far- 
sighted we will observe the errors of the past and correct 
them now and profit by them in the future. We will not limit 
our observation to our own experiences but accept the world 
as our teacher. 

Definite Factors Bearing on Business Outlook. 

There are some rather definite factors which have a 
bearing on the outlook of business—some of them beyond 
our control, some of them within our control,—labor, finance, 
relation of government to business and business to govern- 
ment, taxation, efficiency, and economy. 

Labor is governed by supply and demand, and in the 
case of organized labor, by dictation of leaders. The demands 
on industry for the past two years have been enormous, the 
supply of labor has not been augmented, and we have reached 
a standard of wages, through this inevitable law, which prom- 
ises a serious problem some day. And instead of relief from 
this source, we face a further disparity through the absorp- 
tion of one million or more men from industrial into mili- 
tary pursuits. Add to this the large demand on industry for 
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government supplies, and we realize how serious is the labor 
problem. 

The dictation of the Railroad Brotherhoods to Congress, 
and acceptance by Congress of that dictation, last Fall, pre- 
sented prospects of a dangerous future, as well as adding 
materially to an already heavy labor cost. Without our en- 
trance into war, we would have undoubtedly faced additional 
procedure of similar nature. Press reports indicate that the 
American Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
have pledged themselves to the National Council of Defense 
to refrain from strikes during the period of war. If this 
pledge is kept—and patriotism would seem to demand that it 
be kept—we have been saved much industrial strife by ac- 
cepting international strife. Withdrawal of rules providing 
for restriction of output, limitation of hours, and elimination 
of strikes, will assist materially in overcoming the effect of 
withdrawal of men from industrial pursuits. Such restric- 
tions and regulations never should have been permitted to find 
a place in our economic structure. 

Higher Cost of Production. 


If our analysis of labor conditions is correct, we may 
then assume that while the supply will be lessened the pro- 
duction per man will be greater and a higher wage will pre- 
vail, resultmg in a higher cost of product. 

The importance of paying a proper wage, either by direct 
methods or by bonus systems, will be emphasized by this 
added shortage of labor. Your organization is undoubtedly 
considering these various methods and will profit by such 
consideration. We all know the large cost involved by con- 
stant shifting of men, brought about through changing 
positions: 

Government’s Relation to Business. 

The relation of Government to business is of prime im- 
portance. Experiences of the past ten or more years have 
been trying at times. Formerly business was wholly independ- 
ent of control save as it failed to conform to the common 
law of the state. Any proposal of state regulation of com- 
merce or industry was deemed socialistic and thereby con- 
demned without further hearing. But during the past fifteen 
years our ideas have been changed by circumstances not 
always of our choosing. First we had the trust busting cru- 
sade, which proved that trust busting was helpful to the 
stockholders of the busted trust, and expensive to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Yet the habit grew so strong that we con- 
tinued trying to bust trusts instead of accepting the lesson 
which it taught—that a regulated trust was better than a dis- 
integrated one. The Federal Trade Commission has entered 
the field and there is hope that reform will now come through 
moral suasion rather than corporal punishment. 

During the period of attack on trusts all business was 
under the ban. When legislatures felt the need of more 
money to spend, it was always a simple matter to secure it— 
tax business. Apparently all classes were exempt except 
business. And it came so easily that it was always easy to 
repeat. The business men of England passed through a sim- 
ilar experience prior to the. beginning of the World War. 
Their discouragement reached a stage where there was no 
progress in manufacturing. Their government provided no 
protection for any industry, infant or otherwise, and every 
nation was free to dump surplus products at will and at the 
expense of her manufacturers. 

War Works Wonderful Change. 

The experiences of war have effected a wonderful change. 
Government has arranged trade alliances effective for years. 
Government has studied methods, encouraged new manufac- 
ture, even to financing it. Government has arranged for 
standardization of practice and product; to permit of greater 
quantity and less confusion; government has studied require- 
ments of foreign markets and is cultivating those markets 
by proper methods of salesmanship suited to the market. 

In the light of our Allies’ experiences, I cannot but feel 
that the outlook for a better relation between Government 
and business will come. As a world power, we will be less 
provincial in our treatment of big things. Instead of having 
to urge such legislation as provided in the Webb Bill for 
foreign trade, we may even find that the observations of our 
own consuls abroad may be studied. 

I have been interested in reading the reports of the 
Department of Commerce on Hardware Trade, and methods 
of conducting hardware foreign trade. Here are some 
excerpts— 

Extracts From Publication of Department of Commerce on 
Markets for American Hardware In Germany, the 
Netherlands and Scandinavia. 

“Mutual interests of manufacturers, exporters, and whole- 
sal-rs are well taken care of by trade and protective associa- 
tions. Their aims are manifold, and embrace one or more 
of the following: (a) Fostering manufacturing interests, 
(b) furthering of the domestic market, (c) developing the 
export trade, (d) promoting uniform selling prices, (e) of- 
ganization of mutual selling, (f) distribution of orders ac- 
cording to capacity of production, and (g) counteracting 
aggression on the part of labor organizations. 

“The number of such organizations is constantly grow- 
ing, and covers now almost all specialties. Manufacturers are 
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not only members of these organizations but of other more 
general bodies, which either promote the interests of the 
domestic trade or of the exporter. They are also members 
of commercial bodies which represent the interests of a cer- 
tain industrial district or of the empire. 

“The following are the descriptive names of some of 
the many specializing associations: Association of pocket- 
knife manufacturers, association of scissors manufacturers, 
association of flatiron manufacturers, association of blade 
manufacturers, association of plowshare manufacturers, asso- 
ciation of scythe manufacturers, association of car and car- 
riage trimmings makers, association of trimmings makers, 
and association of ice-box makers. 

“One of the most influential commercial bodies is repre- 
sented in the collective name ‘Deutscher Handelstag,’ which 
body, in 1914, comprised 154 Chambers of Commerce located 
in the important commercial centers of the Empire. These 
chambers are controlled by the General Government and form 
a part of the Imperial Department of Commerce and Labor. 

“The reasons for Germany’s extensive export trade have 
often been pointed out both by German and by foreign eco- 
nomists, but often some of the important reasons have been 
overlooked. 

“It cannot be doubted that the matter of price plays a 
most important part, for it is certainly necessary to adjust the 
final selling price to the market conditions of the foreign 
export territory. But this must not be done too much at the 
expense of quality. 

“German export prices differ only occasionally from 
the price asked on the domestic market. The reasons for the 
comparatively low German export price may be summarized 
thus: 

“The German manufacturer is extremely economical in 
the use of raw material; he does not waste any of it. This 
endeavor is carried so far that the scrap heap is practically 
unknown in Germany. A manufacturer of small articles of 
wood, or one needing small pieces of wood for any purpose, 
would not buy whole boards, but would get his raw material 
from a manufacturer of furniture, for instance, who could 
thus sell his short ends and scrap to advantage and at a price 
lower than for whole boards. This is practical economy, and 
economy that is practiced to a great extent in Germany. 

“The cost of labor, of course, is of vital importance. 
Although it is acknowledged that wages paid German work- 
men are about 30 per cent lower than those paid American 
workmen, the American manufacturer has the advantage of 
labor-saving devices and machinery, which to a certain extent 
offset the higher cost of labor. If the American manu fac- 
turer would exercise the same economy and wise policy in 
obtaining his raw material, the difference between the German 
and American scale of wages would hardly be noticed in 
the final cost of the goods. Prices of raw materials are fre- 
quently lower in the United States than in Germany. 

“The principal foundries of Sweden have formed an asso- 
ciation or guild, known as the ‘Gjulgodskommision,’ which 
meets annually in convention to fix prices and formulate regu- 
lations for the distribution of its members’ output. This 
association makes an agreement with the hardware dealers to 
buy only from members of the association, and further en- 
joins them, when selling to the other dealers who do not 
sign this agreement, to make the prices 5 per cent above the 
association prices. 

“The hardware dealers also have their association, gov- 
erned by a central committee. This association, again, is sub- 
divided into district associations, each covering a certain ter- 
ritory or section of the country. Each district association 
elects two members to the central or governing committee. 
This committee is called ‘Centralstyrelsen for Jarnhandlars’ 
and has its office in Stockholm. It publishes a trade journal 
twice a month, which is distributed free to members. 

“The retailers’ interests are in the hands of a designated 
representative, who at stated times presents grievances to the 
central committee for settlement. The wholesale dealers also 
have their representative to act similarly for them before the 
central committee. 

“As a guarantee to uphold prices fixed by the central 
committee, each member of the general association of hard- 
ware dealers is obliged to give a bond, bearing from $27.00 to 
$80.00, according to the size of his business. Members are 
required to pay to their district association a yearly fee pro- 
portionate to their income. The district associations, in turn, 
remit to the central committee as follows: For each member 
in the district association comprising Stockholm, $6.70; for 
each member of country districts (outside of Stockholm), 
$4.0. The income thus derived by the central committee is 
to defray expenses of maintenance of office and staff, trav- 
eling expenses of visiting delegates, settlement of price dis- 
putes, complaints, etc. 

“The foundry association is affiliated with other associa- 
tions and sections designated as (1) the spade and fork 
association, (2) the metal association, (3) the nail associa- 
tion, (4) the lock section, (5) the horse shoe section, (6) the 
Wire section, (7) the wire rope section, (8) the pipe section, 
and (9) the cement section. Each of these associations and 
sections fixes its own prices, which members agree to main- 
tain. Prices are ordinarily adjusted yearly, but should a 
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change in price be decided upon during the year, this decision 
must be immediately reported to the central committee, which, 
in turn, be immediately reported to the central committee, 
which, ‘in turn, notifies the interested hardware dealers 
through their representative on the committee. Should a 
member of any association have an opportunity to purchase 
goods cheaper from ‘outsiders,’ he must first report this for 
consideration by the central committee, which either gives 
consent or refusal. 

“Among dealers and builders’ material in Sweden there 
exists a syndicate called Balken Syndikat (beam syndicate), 
controlled by certain German manufacturers. Only those 
firms (jobbers) belonging to this syndicate are permitted to 
purchase wholesale quantities from the German factories. 
Retail dealers, huilders and consumers, generally cannot pur- 
chase direct from these German factories, but must place 
their orders with some firm belonging to the syndicate, which, 
in turn, will decide with which factory the order shall be 
placed. A fine of 15 crowns ($4.20) attaches to underselling 
on the part of any Stockholm dealer in builders’ material 
belonging to the syndicate. 

“The Swedish hardware dealer generally joins that asso- 
ciation or section which represents the line of hardware in 
which he specializes. Nearly all the dealers, however, belong 
to the general association of hardware dealers, the head of 
which is the central committee. Most dealers carry a line 
of bar iron, sheet iron, nails, bolts, tools, household and gen- 
eral shelf hardware and coal, coke, and cement.” 

Full Cooperation Between Government and Business Needed. 

We can hardly expect that our Government will change 
its extreme policy against trade combinations for foreign 
trade and domestic to so liberal a plan as that followed by 
foreign governments who cultivate trade of that nature—but 
until there is permitted some cooperation—until there is estab- 
lished some encouraging partnership of government and busi- 
ness, our foreign trade must confine itself to such large com- 
panies as Standard Oil, International Harvester and the steel 
corporation typify. Let us not be misled by statements of 
our foreign trade growth while Europe has been at war. 
When the war ends, those markets which we are now suc- 

cessful in will be largely closed to us through the effectiveness 
of methods abroad, which permit of organized effort with 
government approval and aid coupled with the advantages of 
Merchant Marine offering preferential freight rates. 

Foreign trade has not been a very necessary adjunct to 
our commercial life during the years of development of our 
own country and its resources. But we have increased our 
capacity for production enormously under the encouragement 
of the demands and prices of the past three years, and the 
time is not far distant when foreign trade will be necessary 
to us. I believe the experiences we are now passing through 
will result in some modification of the present attitude of 
government to business, at least so far as a more liberal posi- 
tion on trade combinations. 

Taxation Presents Opportunity for Cooperation. 

We know that we must face greatly increased taxation. 
The present plan is that the cost of this war shall be paid by 
this generation. Here is a real opportunity for cooperation 
between government and business. Congress should depart 
from its old practice of merely increasing the rate applying 
to present schedules. | believe that_business wil be considered 
in the planning of our new tax schedules, and [| trust if the 
views of business are given consideration that in our patriotic 
zeal we will not say, “Place it on us, we will pay the bill,” but 
rather that we will endeavor to assist in forwarding an 
equitable system. A lowering of the present minimum of 
$3000 and $4000 on income tax to possibly half that figure, 
even though the rate on this class be small, will be helpful 
in producing a feeling of partnership in a large body of our 
citizens. The Excess Profit Tax, passed at the last session 
of Congress, is dangerous and unfair,—dangerous, because it 
offers a simple way by merely increasing the rate and thus 
emphasizing its unfairness. 

Any method of taxation on manufacturers and merchants 
which places them on an even basis as to earnings is dis 
criminatory. The establishment which operates for four years 
with no profits and in the fifth year makes fifty per cent only 
to drop back to another period with no profit is unjustly taxe d 
under such a system. 

I believe that we will be given consideration in the passage 
of our new taxation. In the outlook we can be sure that no 
matter what method, we are entering a period in which our 
taxes will be an important item in our budgets 

Tariff Commission. 
The final appointment of a Tariff Commission brings to 


accomplishment one of the demands usiness on goyvern- 
ment. Just as we had departed from the principles ot Pro- 
tective Tariff and begun to operate under an almost tree 
trade basis, the war started and we have had three years of 
experience with prohibitive tariff. That is what our present 
status is and will remain as long as the war lasts. Ingland 
has changed from free trade to protective tariff in the same 
period. Our own policy | heen changed by conditions, not 


by law, and the continuatior var will give our Tariff Com 
mission an opportunity to study the necessary changes which 
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must come in the present law. We have reason to hope that 
these changes will be on a scientific rather than political 
basis, and the outlook is therefore encouraging. 

Financial Status an Encouraging Factor. 

Another encouraging factor of our business outlook is 
our financial status. J inancial conditions in the United States 
were never as strong. The surplus reserves in New York 
banks on April 7 were $163,000,000. The Federal Reserve 

sank system, after two and one-half years of operation, is 
well established and in splendid condition as to organization 
and efficiency. The wisdom of its creation and the value of 
business preparedness was amply demonstrated two weeks 
ago when we declared a state of war. You and J remember 
experiences of other crises of far less importance—financial 
flurry, panic, withdrawal of fuinds—calling of loans. Yet we 
made this momentous step with barely a fluctuation in stocks; 
no restrictive measures were adopte od by the banks, and ap- 
parently none were needed. And when the Government bond 
issue is offered, the entire amount will be quickly taken 
through the banks without charge to the Government. Truly 
an example of financial strength and financial patriotism. 

| assume that because no changes have been made, no 
restrictive measures adopted, we do not expect that there 
will be none later. We must expect an increase of interest 
rates, but not an abnormal one. 

Must Expect Increased Freight Rates. 

We should expect and be willing to assist in an early re- 
adjustment of freight rates to meet the needs of the railroad 
companies, to pay for the added burden placed upon them 
through recent legislation—and to provide funds for much 
needed equipment and service. Unless the change comes 
promptly, only a few roads can survive. While the increased 
freight tate must be borne by business, I believe we are more 
than ready to pay it in the interests of fairness to the roads 
and better service for the manufacturers. 

Food Problem Serious One. 

The most serious problem before us will be that of pro- 
viding food. The unsatisfactory condition of the 1917 crop. 
showing less in sight than a year ago, invites immediate and 
careful planning. [| believe we all have confidence in our food 
dictator—Mr. Hoover having shown the world how it is pos- 
sible to do impossible things. Whether or not stringent rules 
re laid down for us, everyone must seriously endeavor to 
conserve food supplies by economy and wherever possible aid 
in producing more, and this thought of economy should not 
stop with food alone. As manufacturers we must conserve 
our materials, our machinery, and our men. We have taken 
credit for being efficient people, and we probably have been, 
but the efficiency of the past should only be a starting point 
from which to grow more efficient. 

It is a serious, not a hysterical time. Everyone should 
regard affairs thoughtfully; act with the good of all in mind. 
With great resources back of us, with thoughtful men guiding 
us, with serious determination to back our nation in its hour 
of trial, business will succeed, democracy will be supreme, 
and the United States will emerge from the conflict with a 
clear conscience of having done its part. The outlook for 
business for the next few months, excepting some unforeseen 
calamity, is satisfactory. I believe the business man today, 
while giving careful thought to the future and its profits and 
losses, is thinking beyond the dollar. His vision is with the 
nation we love, with the flag we honor, his thought and 
desire are to render to that nation and to that flag real serv- 
ice—se rvice with thought, service with energy, yes, even serv- 
ice with life. And if such service is our platform, we have 
no fear of the ultimate future of business and of our nation. 


WASHING MACHINE PATENTED. 








Under Number 1,222,050, United States patent 
rights have been obtained by William H. Voss, Daven- 
port, lowa, for a Washing 
Machine described as fol- 
lows: 


In apparatus of the class de- 
scribed, support, a member 
hinged to said support, a 
bracket on said hinged mem- 
ber, a shaft slidable and re- 
voluble in said bracket, a guide 
on said bracket, a flange ob- 
liquely mounted and on said 
shaft continuously engaging 
said guide, a fly wheel and 
gearing ‘associated therewith, 
connections from said gearing 
for reciprocating said shaft. 
—e-@9——__—_——.. —_ 


Business rarely comes to one who doesn’t deserve 
Advertising is one way to deserve it. 











it in some way. 





April 21, 1917. 
ENTERTAINMENT .FEATURES. 


To say that the delegates and other visitors to the 
great Hardware Conventions were splendidly enter- 
tained would be putting it mildly. Words fail to 
express the appreciation of every one present at the 
manner in which Chairman Heitmann and his staff 
on the various sub-committees of the Texas State En- 
tertainment Committee carried out every detail of the 
excellent program, and high compliments were paid 
by all who were fortunate enough to participate in the 
various features of the program. 

On Tuesday afternoon there was an automobile 
sight-seeing trip for the ladies and golf for the dele- 
gates at the Houston Country Club. 

The evening was spent at an informal reception and 
dance in the Hotel Rice Ball Room, at which light 
refreshments were served. 





F. A. Heitman, 
Chairman of Entertainment Committee, 
Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


Wednesday was the “big day.” At 12:15 P. M. 

long procession of cars left the Houston Audito- 
rium for Eden Park where at one o'clock a “Cowboy 
Dinner” was enjoyed, followed by the ‘““Texas Round 
Up,” which was probably the most unique and ex- 
citing entertainment ever witnessed by any audience. 
The program consisted of wonderful exhibitions 
f horsemanship and other athletic demonstration: 


( 


~ 


by cowboys and cowgirls, as well as of races of many 
various kinds, as shown by the following list « 


“specifications.” 
Specifications. 

1. Grand Entry. 

2. Introduction. 

3. Quadrille, Horseback. 
4. Trick and Fancy Roping, by Miss Lucile Mulhall aid 
others. ; 

5. Catching from One to Six Running Horses and }?‘«- 
ers with One Lariat Rope, by Miss Lucile Mulhall. 

6. Wild Steer Riding. 

7. Grab Race by Bull Dog Committee. 

8. Riding Bucking Horses, Bareback. 

9. Tiny, Smallest Bucking Horse in the World. 

‘ 10. Roping and Tieing Wild Steer, by Miss Lucile 

hall. 

11. Potato Race. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
Lucile 
15. 
16. 
ii, 
is said 
18, 


Steer Riding Contest. 

Trick Riding by Cowboys and Cowgirls. 

Eddy C., World’s Greatest Educated Horse, by Miss 
Mulhall. 

Bareback Bucking Horse Riding. 

Boys’ Overall Race by Bull Dog Committee. 

Steer Bull Dogging, by Bull Dog Committee. 
to be the most dangerous sport on earth. 

Short Change Race by Bull Dog Committee. 
19. Bucking Horse Riding Contest by Cowgirls. 
20. Cowboys Bucking Horse Contest. 


The following will give an idea of the extraordinary 
talent procured for the occasion, comprising as it did 


men and women of the greatest skill in horsemanship : 
Special Talent. 


This 


Miss Lucile Mulhall, Mulhall, Oklahoma. America’s 
Greatest Horse-woman and the World’s Champion Cowboy 
Girl. 

Homer S. ‘Wilson, Muskogee, Oklahoma. America’s 


All Round Cowboy. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Champion 
Fred Wilson, 
Steer Bull Dogger. 
Leonard Stroud, Clarksville, Texas. Champion Trick and 
Fancy Rider of the World. The only cowboy on earth who 
ever went under a horse’s belly with the horse running at 
full speed. 
Mamie Stroud, Clarksville, Texas. All Round Cowgirl 
and Champion Lady Trick and Fancy Rider of the World. 
Miss Clyde Lindsey, Champion Lady Bucking Horse 


World’s Champion 





F. W. Huggins, . 
Secretary of Entertainment Committee, 


Texas Hardware Jcbbers’ Association. 


Rider of the World, Winner of First Prize at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 
Si Perkins, Insane, Kansas. 
Toots Avers, Miles City Montana. 


Cowboy Bucking Horse Rider. 

Thursday evening the Houston Chamber of Com- 
the 
dinner 


Funniest Cowboy on Earth 
World’s Champion 


Jobbers’ and 


Hotel 


merce entertained the officers of 
Manufacturers’ 


Bender. 


Associations at a at 
The special committee in charge of this very suc- 
cessful entertainment was composed of the follow- 


ing : 


John L. Keith, Chairman, Beaumont; H. A. Black, 
Galveston; W. H. Richardson, Jr., Austin; W. R. 
Duffey, Fort Worth; Charles Deutz, Laredo; James 


L. Osborne, Dallas; Fred M. Huggins, 
Meridian; A. C. Goeth, Treasurer, Austin. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion which is a reproduction of the front cover of the 
Program, the Committee promised entertain- 


Secretary, 


“some 
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ment,” but it is only fair to say that every promise 
was fulfilled. 


Every one—ladies and gentlemen—was presented 








‘Texas Hardware Round- Up 


at. <a COMPLIMENTARY theists by 
aneteen Hardware Manufacturers * 
Southern Hardware Jobbers 


| HOUSTON, APR. 18, 









by Aes heges Totem. Thrilling Contests 
Warranted Every Advance Added 
wane aah ote es a4 
Tones No Concetienans 
All Lowe Respected 





ale, 


0 Perlorm AD 
No Change Deswed. 




















Front Page of Round-Up Program. 


with a regulation “sombrero” which was worn during 
the 
The various subcommittees were composed 


following: 


“Round-Up.” 
of the 


Department Hezds. 
H. B. Webster. 
Police, Hun Levy. 


Ranch Boss, 
Chief of 


Cowboy Dinner, R. S. Bell, Chairman; J. A. Moncrief and 
R. H. Stacy. 

Auditorium, H. C. Cortes, Chairman, and George Bechtel. 

Prize Committee, H. M. Stone, Chairman, and C. F. 


Cushing. 
Round-Up Ball, karl Cortes, Chairman, C. I*. Monrose. 
Hat Committee, Dave Schofield, Chairman. 


Grounds Committee, H. S. Webster, Chairman; George 
Hlopper and E. B. Corbett. 
Finance Committee, W. H. Richardson, Jr., Chairman, 


and J. L. Osborne. 
Publicity and Entertainment, I'red M. Huggins, Chairman, 
and W. R. Duffy. 

Returning from the “Round-Up” at five o'clock, 
the visitors had just time to enjoy their dinners and 
dress for the great pageant entitled “Texas Under 
Six Flags,” followed by the “Round-Up Ball’ at the 
ITouston Auditorium. [large bandana handkerchiefs 


were worn by all. 
The pageant depicted in a very beautiful and effec- 
tive manner the six periods Of the history of Texas. 


Six flags had waved over the “Lone Star State.’ 
Kirst the “leur de Lis” of the I'rench kings; then 
the “Tricolor” of Spain, followed by the banner of 
Mexico. Then the “Lone Star” of the Texas I*ree 
State, followed by the “Stars and Stripes,” broken 
for a short interval by the “Stars and Bars” of th: 
Southern Confederacy. 

This fact was used in the decorative effect, the 
stage end of the Auditorium being draped with 
groups of the six flags. 

The pageant began with a stately Minuet by young 
men and women of Houston attired in ae cos 
tumes of the seventeenth century, the French period. 


young lady in 
Reel by 


came a Fandango, danced by a 
followed by Virginia 


Then 
Spanish costume, 


dancers in Civil War hoop skirts and long frocked 
coats. Men and women dressed as Indians and 
Squaws then broke out in the other end of the hall 
with a regulation “War Dance,” but were soon 
“squelched” by a band of cowboys and cowgirls in 
full regalia who came in yelling and shooting blank 
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cartridges, taking possession of everything and turn- 
ing it into a regular cowboy ball, beginning with 
square dances and winding up with the latest modern 
devices of Terpsichore’s art. The Grand March was 
led by Frank Dairs as “Uncle Sam” and Mrs. Fred 
M. Huggins as “Columbia,” making a fine spectacle. 

Lucille Mulhall and the entire company of cowboys 
and cowgirls helped to make the “Round-Up” ball a 
real lively affair. 

All in all, it was a splendid affair and extraor- 
dinary in its conception and successful. execution. 

The idea is to be credited to Mrs. Fred M. Huggins. 

Thursday afternoon the delegates, ladies and other 
visitors boarded a train on the International and Great 
Northern Railway, traveling to the Turning Basin, 
where they embarked on a steamer for San Jacinto 
Battlefield on the Houston Ship Canal. 

Fr, A, Heitmann took advantage of his opportunity 
and on behalf of the Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation presented Fred M. Huggins with a fine gold 
watch. 

Judge Norman G. Kittrell delivered a typical south- 
ern address on the boat, voicing the patriotism of the 
South, in this momentous period of our Nation and 
expressing the thought that we stand “united as one” 
in the crisis which calls for the best efforts of every 
loyal citizen. 

In the evening there was a formal ball at the Rice 
Hlotel which was also greatly enjoyed. 

‘riday afternoon, the ladies were guests at a 
luncheon at the Houston Country Club after which 
gallery” at the Golf 


“é 


they formed an appreciative 
Tournament for the delegates. 

During the entire Convention all the ‘clubs of the 
city extended privileges to the delegates, ladies and 
other guests, the identification badge being the only 
requirement for admission. 


2-e- 


CONVENTIONALITIES. 


There were many pre-convention festivities as the 
clans gathered at central points en route to Houston. 
Several cars were necessary to take the members who 
were gathered at the Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ and Dealers’ Convention at Memphis, while 
New Orleans was the rendezvous for many. 


ne of the social functions of the week was the ° 


meeting of the “Sazerac Alliance,” one of the by-laws 
necessitating each member to report at the Sazerac 
Temple at high noon each day. On Friday, almost 
a score after repeating the midday oath of allegiance, 
adjourned to Kolb’s for a luncheon. Jim Powell was 
Master of Ceremonies, and as a recognition of his 
services, he was presented with a magnificent pipe. 
Those particpating were L. L. Sullivan, Daniel Stern, 
I. P. King, W. A. Treat, James Powell, John F. Balz, 
Fred L. Stellwagen, Jr., John S. North, G. M. Van 
Valkenburg, S. St. J. Eshleman, Conrad Kunz, J. C. 
Cotchett, John Worner, A. A. Devlin, George L’Afeye, 
J. F. Boxwell, Henry Heath, M. Reiger. 

An earnest appreciation of Houston hospitality in 
connection with the Convention was given on the Rice 
Hotel roof Tuesday morning, where officers of the 
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American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association were 
being photographed. 

“IT wish you would say for us,” said Fayette R. 
Plumb, “that we will not soon forget the many in- 
formal acts of kindness heaped on us. I refer par- 
ticularly to the action of one of your citizens, Jesse 
H. Jones, in surrendering his own quarters at the hotel 
to Mr. O'Leary. This is only one of a hundred little 
things of a like nature that have come to us and that 
so endear the South to us Eastern fellows.” 

The Mr. O’Leary referred to is the President of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. He had made 
reservations for the Convention, but in some manner 
the record had been lost and there was no room when 
he arrived. 

One of the pleasant features of Convention Week 
was the program of songs rendered by a chorus under 
the leadership of Mrs. John Wesley Graham. 

The W. C. Munn Company, one of the prominent 
business houses of Houston, begins its day with the 
singing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” the entire 
store force taking part. Many of the visiting hard- 
ware men got up early every morning so as to be pres- 
ent and hear the Munn Chorus sing. Incidentally, it 
is worth noting that all the singers knew both words 
and music of our National Anthem. 

It is a long way from Rhode Island to Texas, and 
the two states are quite as distant in size, but the dis- 











The Long and the Short of It. Harry Beers Shaking Hands 
with Harry Webster. 


tance is no longer in proportion than the difference 
in size between Harry Beers of the famous ‘Old 
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Guard” and Harry Webster, of the Dallas office of the 


Pittsburgh Steel Company. In fact, there are only 
(wo points of similarity between the two: They use 
the same first name and they are both fine feliows. 
We had the accompanying pictures taken at the 
big Houston Convention, in order that our friends 
might see for themselves how it is possible to bring 
together men in an organization who are of different 








It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary. 


Louder, Please! 


view points, different characteristics, different appear- 
ance. 

Harry Beers isn’t very big in size, as it will be 
noted. He measures—vertically—five feet four 
inches and weighs 165 pounds. 

Harry Webster is six feet eight inches in height 
and weighs 335 pounds. There isn’t so much differ- 
ence in their circumference. . 

How would you like to have to strain your vocal 
organs, as Harry Beers must do when he is talking 
with a man whose head is up in the clouds? 

“Speaking of industrial preparedness,” said G. H. 
Jantz, “you can take the case of my own firm as an 
example. We manufacture products of rubber, wood 
and steel. If the Government gives a rush order for 
10,000,000 rifles, we can furnish our part of the rifle 
stocks. Without delay or without confusion we can 
immediately mobilize our own plant on a war foot- 
ing and we can—and will—make the Government our 
first customer.” 

“Mr. Jantz has brought the illustration home,” Mr. 
Plumb interjected. “My firm manufactures axes, 


hammers, hatchets and the like. The soldier of today, 
as you know, carries his trench tools with him. In 
that respect we could equip an army—and do it in a 
hurry. 


And we will if called upon.” 
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“As for me,’ said Secretary F. D. Mitchell of 
New York City, who had been an interested listener, 
“I represent the free and white city of Gotham, that 
will give its last man and spend its last penny before 
the flag of any enemy nation ever flies over its city 
hall.” 

Fred M. Huggins, Meridian, Texas, in addition to 
his other duties, was commander-in-chief of the army 
of entertainers making things pleasant for the hard- 
ware men. Also, he knew everything and everybody 
mixed up in the big Convention, and was, in short, 
the final authority on the problems and perplexities 
that attend such big affairs. 

Mr. Huggins has been organizing things all his life. 
He has been the officia) author of a dozen associations, 
At least, this 
is the claim made for him by Thomas E. Parnell when 
he made his presentation speech at the Old Guard 
Banquet. 


chief among which is the Old Guard. 


~~ 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 








Ilinois. 

W. C. Rutledge and Emmon Roberts, Bushnell, have 
bought the G. A. Cadwalader hardware store, which will now 
be known as the R. and R. Hardware Company. 

James Simcox and Son, Potoka, have sold their hardware 
and furniture business to O. A. Nattier and W. D. De Lassers. 

T. L. Ochs, Pesotum, has bought the James La Grange 
hardware business. 

lowa. 

A. M. Robinson, Grundy Center, has sold his interest in the 
hardware, undertaking and furniture business of Robinson « 
Gange to his partner. 

Migret & Nelson, Hazelton, have sold their hardware store 
to Fettgetter Brothers. 

The A. C. Holman hardware store, Troy Mills, has been 
sold to C. Moore. 

C. H. Thomas, Cromwell, has sold his hardware store to 
Fred Sparr. 

L. A. Henderson, Sheldon, has opened a hardware store. 

The J. H. Lester hardware store, South English, has been 
sold to L. J. Powell. 

Michigan. 

C. L. Winter, Greenville, has purchased th: Fowler Com- 
pany hardware business. 

The E. J. Cox Hardware Company stock, Lapeer, valued 
at $20,000, was destroyed by fire of unknown origin, which also 
damaged the stock of the Lapeer Hardware Company. 

Minnesota. 

Lind & Pillola, hardware dealers, New York Mills, have 
dissolved partnership, Mr. Pillola continuing the business. 

K. Hong, New York Mills, has bought an interest in the 
Bilstad hardware store. 

N. H. Prigge, Lewiston, has sold his hardware business to 
his son, Paul Prigge, and W. Zimmerman. 

Missouri. 

Noble Sigler, Poplar Bluff, has disposed of his hardware and 
furniture store to A. W. Greer, who will enlarge the building 
and continue the business. 

Nebraska. 

Held & Clark, hardware deale1 
ceeded by M. Held. 

G. O. Fairchild, Bertrand, has sold his interest in the [air 
child Hardware Company to J. D. Concklin and G. L. Irwin 

North Dakota. 


, Columbus, have beer 


The P. B. Rognlie hardware store, Esmond, has been sold 
to the Esmond Hardware Company 
Ohio. 
Pierson & Hindus, New Weston, have bought the Livingston 
hardware store. 
Oklahoma. 
Michaels-Porch Hardware Company, Konawa, has been in- 


corporated with a capital of $10,000 by J. M. Michaels, J. L 
Porch and W. B. Porch. 
Wisconsin. 


The Utgard Hardware Company, Amherst, has sold out to 
Merrill Guyant. — 
C. G. Schmidt, West Allis, has bought the hardware store 


of Carl Freiberger. 

F. C. Heineck, Mondovi, | bo 
niture departments in Helwis tore 
John Kosack, Union Center, | 

ness. 
Anton Swanson and W 
ware business at West Superio 


hardware and fur- 
—— 
busi 


t a hardware 


K. Wurdeman will open a hard- 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








PORTABLE METAL GARAGES MADE 
ENTIRELY OF GALVANIZED STEEL. 





The comprehensive line of sheet metal products of 
the Milwaukee Corrugating Company includes the 
Porto Metal Garages or Houses which are constructed 
entirely of galvanized steel and are shipped in sections, 
ready for quick and easy erection. They have such 
manifest advantages as being fire, rain, snow and 
weather proof, low first cost and freedom from re- 
pairs. The galvanized steel is of the proper gauge, 
corrugated, so that utmost rigidity and strength is 
imparted to the metal, and at the same time combin- 
ing lightness and portability in nature, thus providing 
a very satisfactory shelter with lasting qualities. The 
portable construction means that the garage or house 
does not become a fixture where placed but can be 
quickly relocated when so desired. Porto Metal 
Garages or Houses are built with even more precau- 
tion than required to conform to city ordinances, and 
aside from their durability, are attractive in appear- 
ance. Full particulars can be obtained by addressing 
the Milwaukee Coirugating Company, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, or the branch at Kansas City, Missouri. 
—_~+-6--— 


EFFICIENT HAND CLEANSER FOR 
MECHANICS. 








Ordinary soaps as a rule do not suffice to clean the 
hands after one has run an automobile, motorcycle, 
motorboat, engine or any 
other kind of machinery, 
because they are too weak 
to act upon the oils, greases 
and dirt that have settled 
on the skin. For this rea- 
son, various cleansers are 
made that will serve to 
quickly remove this grime, 
without in any way injur- 
ing the skin. Such a 
cleanser is said to be found 
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Can of Hand Witch. 
in the Hand Witch, sold in cans as illustrated here- 
with, which is manufactured by the Nickel Plate 


Stove Polish Company, Chicago. This cleanser, ac- 
cording to the Company, will save time, annoyance 
and expense, and never fail to immediately remove all 
kinds of dirt, grease, oil, inks, stains, paints, acids, 
etc., from the hands, at the same time leaving them 
soft and smooth. Attention is directed to the fact that 
because of its compact, convenient paste form, Hand 
Witch can be carried in the traveling bag, tool kit or 
locker, besides finding use in the shop, factory, office 
or home. Further details and free sample will be sent 
upon request, by’the Nickel Plate Stove Polish Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 





COMBINATION VISE ESPECIALLY ADOPTED 
FOR AUTOMOBILE REPAIR WORK. 





Included in the Rock Island line of vises is the Auto- 
vise, a combination pipe vise and anvil, shown in the 
() accompanying  il- 
lustration which is 
described as espe- 
cially adapted for 
automobile repair 
work. Aside from 
being suitable for 
this sort of work 
it can be used for 
all kinds of repair: 
ing. The vise is of the swivel type, very heavy, and 
has the following specifications: Screw and handle of 
cold rolled steel, jaws of crucible cast tool steel, and 
nut of malleable iron, with the finished parts highly 
polished and lacquered, and the remainder painted in 
dull black. The vise has 34-inch jaws and weighs 80 
pounds. For the individual automobile owner, a 
smaller size, of the stationary type, is made, weighing 
32 pounds and having 3-inch jaws. Both these vises 
can be featured by the retail hardware dealer to good 
advantage, and catalog giving full particulars, together 
with details of the remainder of the Rock Island-line 
of vises, can be obtained by addressing the Rock 
Island Manufacturing Company, Rock Island, Illinois. 





Rock Island Autovise. 
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TWO MEASURES OF SUCCESS. 





There are two measures of success. There is the 
everywhere applied and everywhere talked of measure 
of money. A man succeeds, or at least commonly is 
said to succeed, if he makes money. 

There is another, a higher measure of success, not 
so much talked about and not so often applied—the 
measure of real utility. By this a man succeeds only 
if his work in life is genuinely useful to his fellow 
men. According to this higher and harder test, the 
whisky manufacturer, the maker of a humbug patent 
medicine or the publisher of a sensational or mislead- 
ing newspaper does not succeed, even though he may 
accumulate millions. 

In this age few are so situated as to be able entirely 
to ignore the money standard of success. Happy may 
he be counted who can keep constantly in view the 
other standard also—who makes enough money for 
his needs, while pursuing with zeal and diligence somé 
work that he honestly feels to be a God-given tas<.— 
Ella M. Rogers. 


” 
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The progressive retailer is always seeking to better 


his advertising. We can help you by our comment 
and advice. Let us review several of your recent ads. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 
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We show in the accompanying reproduction part 
of a full two-column advertisement recently placed in 
the St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Star - by 
Schroeter Broth- 
ers Hardware 
Company of that 
city. Although no 
sar | mention is made 
‘“g0| of the fact, it is 
1} easy for the reader 
to perceive that 
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SCHROETER BROS. HARDWARE CO, 717 AND TIN WASHINGTON AYE doth §=and door 

checks, the base- 
ball gloves and the fishing rods and reels. It is not 
merely giving words exercise to say that at any time 
of the year, and especially in the spring, there are a 
good number of items in stock that the retailer of 
hardware can easily sell by just bringing them to the 
attention of the public, as is so well done in this 
instance. Here the column arrangement enables the 
reader to quickly find the items of particular interest 
to him, and the similarity in headings, text matter and 
price quotations gives the entire advertisement an 
inviting appearance. 























* * * 

sreathes there a man with soul so dead, who ne’er 
to himself hath said, ‘Me for the baseball game today 
—what matter it if I lose my pay?” Thus might one 
paraphrase one of our old sayings to express the 
exceptional popularity enjoyed by our national pas- 
time—baseball. Those of us in the entire country who 
do not experience at least a slight thrill at hearing the 
words, “Play Ball,” are indeed a negligible minority, 


for the sport has more fans and more participants 
and is given greater attention than any other form of 
athletics. What city, what town, what village, what 
neighborhood is there that has not its “champions” 
who engage in spirited games at every opportunity 
from April till October 

Every one of these players in the community, the 
wideawake retail hardware dealer knows, is a likely 
prospect for some of the numerous baseball supplies, 
such as uniforms, fielders’ mitts, catchers’ and base- 
men’s gloves, bats, chest and leg protectors, masks, 
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balls, sun glasses, score books and similar items. 


Furthermore, he realizes that with the proper effort 
this trade, which is of good proportions, can be di 
rected to his place of business rather than be allowed 
to flow to the department store and other such « 
nels. And to direct this trade, nothing has been found 
more instrumental than the modern newspaper advet 
tisement, a splendid specimen of which was run bs 
the Palace Hardware House, ‘rie, l’ennsylvania, 
the Erie Evening Herald, and is reproduced herewit 
In this, the attention of the reader 1s instantly at- 
tracted by the novel illustration at the top which ap- 
peared quite larger in the original space of the ad, 14 
inches by five columns. The picture is followed by a 


very appropriate and striking caption and a few lines 
linking the sport with the store’s readiness to fill the 
needs of the players, following which several repre- 


sentative items are shown. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











MIDLAND CLUB HOLDS WELL ATTENDED 
MEETING IN CHICAGO. 

The spring meeting of the Midland Club, composed 
of prominent warm air heater manufacturers, was 
held Thursday, April 19th, at Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 
The attendance was considerably larger than usual 
and much interest was manifested during the discus- 
sions. 

It was the general opinion of those present that so 
far the business showed a good gain over 1916, and 
that from now on it would be more a question of 
ability to produce rather than to sell. 

The Committee of Rating suggested that the method 
of rating warm air heaters be changed to provide for 
classification according to square inches of pipe area. 

R. W. Menk of the Excelsior Steel Furnace Com- 
pany, Chicago, read an interesting paper in which he 
told of the results of tests he had made of various 
types of warm air heaters. 





HEIGHT OF WARM AIR HEATER CASING 
WAS 5 FEET 6 INCHES IN SEIF 
PROBLEM. 





In the problem presented by H. L. Seif, Galion, 
Ohio, on page 35 of our April 14th issue, there was a 
misstatement in regard to the warm air heater casing, 
the diameter of which was given as 5 feet 6 inches. 
The dimension refers to the height of the casing in- 
cluding the hood. 


~ 


RADIATOR OF WARM AIR HEATER BUILT 
FOR HIGH DURABILITY AND 


EFFICIENCY. 





Several noteworthy features are embodied in the 
radiator of Keith’s Monitor Warm Air Heater, the 
under side of 
which is illustrated 
herewith as it is in 
position surmount- 
ing the body sec- 
tion. As can be 
seen, the center 
opening is unusually 
large, as also is the 
opening from the 
center to the outer 
rim or flue, thus 
permitting a _ free 
inlet for the prod- 


Radiator of Keith’s Monitor 
Warm Aijir Heater. 


ucts of combustion into the flue, the two sides of the 
latter conforming to the size and capacity of the open- 
3y actual measurement, the radiator on 
the middle-sized warm air heater has 24 square feet 


ing into it. 


of good radiating surface, or as much surface as a 
sheet of iron 3 by 8 feet in size. In order that the 
air to be heated may come in direct contact with this 
surface easily and naturally, the air space between 
the center part and the outer rim of the Number 5 
Radiator is made large—measuring 380 square inches 
in area and equalling in carrying capacity a 22-inch 
round pipe. Fully one-half of the volume of air to be 
warmed within the casings, it is said, passes through 
the center opening in the radiator, which feature is 
regarded as highly valuable in heating efficiency and 
durability. Further particulars of the radiator and 
other parts are contained in the catalog which will be 
sent upon request, by the Keith Furnace Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


WATER HEATERS THAT CAN BE USED IN 
ANY STYLE WARM AIR HEATER. 





In order to heat distant rooms or to furnish hot 
water for bath and kitchen with a warm air heating 
system, the Charles Smith line of water heaters has 
been designed. According to the manufacturers, these 
can be placed in any warm air heater or boiler, and 
have a great capacity because of the large fire surface 
of the rounded corners and raised centers. The ac- 
companying _ illus- 
tration shows 
two heaters of 
different sizes with 
the bottom one 
having three arms 
so as not to inter- 
fere with the fir- 
ing. Those having 
three arms are 
tapped top and 
rear arm_ unless 
otherwise ordered, and those with four arms are 
tapped top and bottom. The installation of these 
water heaters in a warm air heater is said to provide a 
system of combination heating that has many decided 
advantages such as economy in fuel, efficient opera- 
tion and ample ventilation for healthful heating. Full 
particulars can be obtained from Charles Smith, 63 
West Lake Street, Chicago. 


& 





Smith’s Water Heaters. 





Very often to know a man well is to like him, even 
though first impressions were very much the opposite. 
The same general principle holds good in the com- 
mon affairs of farmer and business man. To know 
each other well, both socially and in a business way, 
and to work together for the improvement of the 
community in which both reside and from which both 
eke out their living, is to overcome many of the ‘ool- 
ish and unbased prejudices of the present. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS IN 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. 


At the Annual Meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, J. D. Cassell, Phil- 
adelphia, contributed the following interesting paper 
describing the heating and ventilating systems in- 
stalled in some of the Philadelphia public schools: 


Power Equipment. 

There is a distinction of method employed in heating, 
ventilating and lighting the two classes of buildings, due to 
the increased size, and large power requirements in the vari- 
ous laboratories and shops of the high school buildings. In 
Philadelphia the academic and manual training high schools 
for boys and girls of each district are consolidated in sepa- 
rate portions of one building. The power plant of the high 
school class of building consists of high fressure water tube 
boilers, usually in four units: One boiler of 100 horsepower 
capacity for the minimum day load in the early fall and late 
spring months, one 200 horsepower boiler to carry the load 
as the requirements increase and two larger boilers, the four 
aggregating a capacity to meet all demands when the full heat- 
ing load is required. This, we find, is a very flexible and sat- 
isfactory arrangement of our steam generating units. 

In our recent installations, each boiler is equipped with 
automatic stoker and grate for the smokeless burning of bitu- 
minous coal. The coal, as received, is crushed to proper size 
for handling, then elevated to storage bins or overhead bunk- 
ers, as desired, and through a weighing larry to the stoker 
hoppers. The conveying system which handles the coal also 
moves the ashes and deposits them in storage spaces or car- 
ries them from storage to the wagon hopper as required. 
Ashes are usually removed from the premises twice a year. 

The boilers are set to deflect the gases of combustion three 
times, and at each pass a sleeve is built in for the application 
of a pyrometer. An economizer is set in connection with the 
boilers, the gases passing from boilers through same to stack, 
or by-passed if required. The economizers are designed to 
raise the feed water from 200 to 280 degrees Fahrenheit. Well 
thermometers are provided on the feed water pipes at each 
side of the economizer. Each boiler is provided with an eff- 
ciency meter and the usual fixtures required by law, and with 
such additions and modifications as our experience demands, 
i. e., steam operated soot blowers, non-return steam stop 
valves in addition to the usual main stop valves, connections 


for calorimeter, etc. 

The boilers are designed for 125-pound steam pressure, at 
which the safety valves are set. The usual operating pressure 
is 110 pounds, to insure the required minimum of 100 pounds 
initial pressure at the engines. The result of test runs made 
in three of our later buildings was from 72 to 75 percent effi- 
ciency for furnace and grate when operating at 135 to 150 
percent of rating. 

. We provide in this class of building a permanent set of 
tanks and scales for weighing water and ashes, for testing 
purposes and to be operated by the scholars who elect to take 


all engineering course. 
: Ventilation. 


Our state laws require that fresh air be delivered to class 
rooms at a minimum of 30 cubic feet per minute per capita. 
To accomplish this we use the plenum system of ventilation, 
with fresh air intakes at grade, and of such area that the 
velocity through them does not exceed 500 feet per minute. 
The air is drawn through primary heaters at 1,000 feet veloc- 
itv, the capacity of these heaters being a temperature rise of 
from zero to 40 degrees Fahrenheit. Next the air passes 
through the washer and humidifier at 500 feet velocity. The 
washers are of the vertical flooded eliminator type, designed 
for an air resistance limit of 0.3 inch. A motor driven cen- 
trifugal pump is used to circulate the water and maintain 20 
pounds pressure at the spray nozzles and 5 pounds at the 
flooding nozzles. The washers are under automatic humidity 
control, the temperature of saturation being held constant dur- 
ing the heating season by the introduction of varying quanti- 
ties of steam into the circulating water. A temperature of 
from 45 to 50 degrees is usually carried at this point, as any 
higher degree of saturation causes condensation on the win- 
dows in cold weather. 

In some of our buildings, owing to local conditions, the 
accumulation of dirt is so rapid we find it necessary to change 
the water in the settling tanks daily. Whenever the water is 
changed the fresh supply is neutralized by the use of caustic 
soda, in the proportion of one pound to each 1,000 gallons of 
water used; this treatrrent of the water, we find, to a great 
extent, prevents corrosion of the metal used in the construc- 
tion of the washer. 

After leaving the washer the air passes through the usual 
“steel plate” fan and is discharged through secondary heaters 
which raise the temperature~to 90 degree Fahrenheit, the 
velocity through this latter heater being 1,200 feet. 
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_ In the construction of our heaters we use “Aerial” cast 
iron radiator sections, designed by the writer in 1893, which, 
to the best of his knowledge, was the first cast iron radiator 
used in hot blast heater construction. Owing to the construc- 
tion of these heaters and the manner of connection they make 
very flexible units, readily meeting the varying temperature 
requirements. It is our usual practice that each row of each 
tier in height of the heater shall be separately valved and 
under hand control, but in some instances automatic control 
is used; we prefer the hand control, to compel personal at- 
tention by the engineer. 

Leaving the secondary heater, the air passes through the 
usual galvanized iron ducts at about 1,000 feet velocity, up 
vertical flues at 500 feet velocity, again expanding at the flue 
outlets at a velocity of 375 to 400 feet per minute. The flue 
outlet openings to class rooms are usually 9 feet above the 
floor, and the temperature of the air delivered is from 68 to 
85 degrees as required. 

The vent flues are the same size as the heat flues (with 
intake openings at floor), and are continuous from that level 
to the attic space, where three or more flues are gathered into 
a vent chamber which is piped through the roof and capped 
with copper ventilators (so-called) or weather hoods. Each 
flue is fitted with a damper, hand operated and located at the 
flue intake. 

The ventilation of the auditoriums is along the same lines 
as above mentioned, an entirely separate set of apparatus be- 
ing used. Frequently the administrative portions of the build- 
ing and the gymnasium are ventilated by this little apparatus, 
as these apartments are very often in use when the class 
rooms are not occupied. 

After leaving the air washer and heater the air is ex- 
panded into a plenum chamber located under the auditorium; 
from this chamber the air is delivered at the floor of the 
auditorium at 125 feet velocity through mushroom distribu- 
ters, of which there are from 400 to 600 in all. 

Vertical flues are provided to the stage and gallery, each 
proportioned to deliver from 1,000 to 3,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute. To the stage, tempered air only is delivered un- 
der thermostatic control, for cooling this portion of the audi- 
torium. The gallery flues, of which there are two, deliver 
warm air under the gallery, or tempered air at the gallery 
floor, having flue and duct dampers automatically operated ; 
the tempered air is delivered to the gallery when the tem- 
perature in the body of the house reaches 63 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

The vitiated air is removed from the auditorium through 
grilled openings in the ceiling and frieze cornices. These 
openings are connected by ducts in the attic, run to roof and 
capped with the usual weather hood. All exit dampers are 
hand controlled from gallery level. 

For toilet room ventilation we provide 25 square inches 
of flue area for each urinal stall and flush closet seat. The 
stall openings are at bottom and discharge into horizontal 
spaces which connect to a vertical flue. The openings for the 
seats are located at the rear and slightly above the seat, con- 
necting through wall by iron sleeve set at an angle of 45 de 
grees into the horizontal space, which also connects to the 
vertical flue. These vertical flues are of brick throughout and 
in every way separate and apart from the ventilation of other 
parts of the building. At the base of each vertical flue for 
toilet ventilation we provide a vast iron stack stove or ac- 
celerator, which we believe is for this purpose the most effi- 
cient means of rarefying the air—more efficient than either a 
steam coil or exhaust fan. The fresh air supply to toilet 
rooms is from the plenum system, in quantity usually twelve 
air changes per hour. 

The ventilation of the kitchens and lunch rooms, which 
are located in the basement, is independent of the class room 
svstem, these flues extending to 6 feet above the roof. 
haust fans are provided in the attic, and by means of 
ble system of dampers the ventilation may be through 
or by gravity. The fans are motor driven, with starting 
mechanism located in the kitchen. 

The ventilation and removal of smoke from tl] 
shops is through exhaust connections to the top of each for 
hood, turning down and connecting to concrete ducts run un 
der floor of shop. These ducts connect to a vertical fl 
tending 6 feet above the roof, and an exhaust _ 
with dampers and starting mechanism substantially as for 
kitchen ventilation. 


EK x- 
; dou- 


he fan 


Direct Radiation. 


As herein mentioned, the temperature of all fresh air sup- 
plied for ventilation does not ex 1 99 degrees Fahrenheit. 


eed 
t} 


The heating of the building is through the medium of direct 
{ offset the heat 


radiation, of which we provide 
losses through the exposed gla nd wall. The usual cast 
iron radiators are used, of both Col and wall pattern. 
We also use pipe coils fitted manifolds, which 
provide three stages of heatin; ce. These manifolds 
are diaphragmed and each part of t! separately valved ; 
assuming a six pipe coil, with this manifold we may have in 
use two pipes or four pipes as desired, or, with all valves 
open, the entire coil of six pipes. 
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We place the direct radiation along the exposed wall, un- 
der the windows, which, owing to the system of uni-lateral 
lighting in use, is opposite the heat and vent flue openings. 
By this arrangement the air from the plenum system is de- 
livered across the room towards the glass surface, resulting 
in the cooling descending currents, mingling with the rising 
currents from the direct radiation, thereby maintaining a 
greater degree of convection. When radiators are used, two 
are provided for each class room, one of which is under auto- 
matic control; if coils are used, the entire coil is under auto- 
matic control and each section of coil hand controlled as 
mentioned. 

The exhaust steam from engines and pumps is used in 
the direct radiation, at a pressure not exceeding 2 pounds; live 
steam is supplemented when required at the same pressure. 
A steam pressure of 30 pounds is used in the plenum system 
heaters. 

The water of condensation from all sources is returned 
either by gravity or pump, to an open type feed water heater, 
which raises the temperature of the return water to 210 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. From this heater the water is pumped 
through the economizer, or by-passed to the boilers. 


The piping to the direct radiation is the usual down feed 
system, which, starting from the main vertical exhaust pipe, 
is run in the attic to the riser lines. The radiators are con- 
nected on the one pipe system and an air line is provided, on 
which from 3 to 4 inches of vacuum is maintained. 


At times it is necessary to warm the administration offices 
without heating other parts of the building; to this end the 
radiators in these apartments are cross connected to auxiliary 
mains carrying live steam at 30 pounds pressure. Another 
auxiliary main at 30 pounds pressure supplies steam for the 
kitchen and mechanical laboratory fixtures. Hot water for 
the shower baths, lavatories, etc. is provided from steam 
heated generators. 

Auxiliary Equipment. 

Refrigerated water is supplied to drinking fountains lo- 
cated near the lunch rooms and at other advantageous places 
throughout the building. The fountains are fitted with the 
non-touch spring type drinking nozzles. A-motor driven cen- 
trifugal pump is used to maintain a balanced circulation 
throughout the system. 

These buildings are also equipped with a vacuum clean- 
ing system, usually of the steam aspirator type, which is pre- 
ferable on the score of simplicity and because ready for use 
at all times without the use of machinery other than steam 
pressure on the boilers. 

Electrical Equipment. 

The engine and electric generator equipment of the build- 
ings is usually designed with three units. One of these is a 
standard unit, consisting of a 13 by 12, single-valve, high- 
speed engine, direct connected to a 65 kilowatt three-wire 115 
and 230 volt generator, which is of ample capacity to take 
care of the lighting and power requirements of the auditorium 
with surrounding corridors and entrances during its use for 
evening lectures, entertainments, etc., or which may be used 
when only a light load is required in any part of the building. 
The other two units are of larger size and consist of engines 
of the four-valve type direct connected to three wire genera- 
tors. These generators are of such capacity as is required, 
operating in connection with the small generator, to provide 
for the estimated maximum load for power, lighting and ex- 
perimental purposes. These three units are connected for 
parallel operation to the switchboard. 


All wiring is run in concealed conduit. The feeders from 
the switchboard to the various power and lighting centers are 
in some cases run underground and in other cases on the ceil- 
ing of the basement through the concrete beam construction, 
in which sleeves have been provided for the purpose. All un- 
derground wiring, including the generator leads, is lead en- 
cased. All power circuits are two-wire 230 volts. Lighting 
feeders between the switchboard and distributing panel boards 
are three wire 115 and 280 volts. 

The panel boards are of electric slate mounted in flush 
type steel boxes built into the side walls. Each board or cen- 
ter is fitted with a three-pole fused main switch, bus bars and 
two-pole fused branch switches, controlling each circuit leav- 
ing the board. These two wire branch circuits are run to the 
light outlets in the various rooms through push switches lo- 
cated on wall of the room near entrance door for local control. 

Separate two-wire 230 volt power circuits are run from 
the switchboard to distribution centers and lantern outlets, 
located in the various shops, laboratores, auditorium and oth- 
er rooms designed for illustrative work. 

The lighting for the, ordinary class or study rooms is de- 
signed for and equals approximately 3% feet candles on the 
desk plare. The lights are located close to ceiling or approxi- 
mately 13 feet above the floor. Satin-finish prismatic reflec- 
tors are used and are of extensive, intensive or focusing type, 
<lepending upon the size of lamp units and the spacing of 
same. In special cases where higher intensities are desirable, 
as in rooms used for drawing and sewing, the lighting sys- 
tem is designed to give five foot candles on the plane of 
allumination. 
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The main body of auditorium is illuminated by reflection 
from the ceiling, which is coved to meet an ornamental plaster 
frieze, running around the four sides of the room. The light 
outlets are concealed behind this frieze and are spaced 12 
inches from center to center from the entire length of same. 
Each outlet in the frieze strip is equipped-with a 40 watt lamp 
and an aluminum lined metal reflector set at such an angle as 


has been found to procure the best results. The wiring is so 
arranged that adjacent lamps are fed by alternate circuits. 
This permits the cutting out of every other lamp when full 
illumination is not desired and also practically eliminates the 
possibility of an entirely darkened section should a circuit 
fuse blow. 

The portion of the auditorium under gallery is lighted by 
ornamental semi-indirect fixtures. The stage is illuminated 
by the foot lights, and strip lights concealed from the audi- 
torium in the ptoscenium arch. These lights are also arranged 
on alternate circuits. 

The gymnasium lights are placed in large metal lined 
ceiling pockets, which are closed by a wire grille set flush 
with ceiling. 

In addition to the electric lighting system just described, 
the entire building is equipped with a system of pilot gas 
lighting, for use by the night watchman or in case of a sudden 
breakdown of the generating plant. 

The buildings are equipped with an inter-communicating 
telephone system, so that the main office can communicate 
with every class room or apartment. Jron box wall phones 
are used in the rooms and a hand michro-phone in the clerks’ 
office. The phone board is mounted on the clerk’s desk with 
a jack and extension to principal’s desk. The ringing and 
talking circuits are operated with the usual wet batteries. 

Each room is also fitted with an electric bell operated by 
an electric clock and program machine with a button board 
auxiliary for hand operation located.in the clerk’s office. The 
battery for clock, program machine and bell operation is of 
the chloride accumulator type with automatic charge and dis- 
charge. 

In connection with the electric power system of the build- 
ings, one or more electrically driven, duplex worm and gear 
type, passenger elevators are installed for use of the teachers 
and pupils. A freight elevator of the same type is also pro- 
vided for carrying materials to the laboratories and shops. 

In our elementary school buildings, of from 12 to 50 
class rooms, we employ the same method of ventilation as 
described for high schools. 

The boilers used are cast iron sectional or steel water 
tube pattern, usually fitted with 20 percent air space dumping 
grates, for burning number | buckwheat coal. For the larger 
class of buildings the smoke stacks are of the radial type, 125 
feet high. We provide from two to four boiler units, the 
number and size being governed by the size and exposure of 
the building. The maximum steam pressure carried is 3 
pounds. 

_The fans and air washer pumps are belt driven from the 
engines, which are of the horizontal or vertical type, as space 
or local conditions require. The engines are proportioned to 
develop the required power at the low boiler pressure carried. 
The exhaust steam from the engines and pumps is used in a 
portion of the plenum heaters. The heat losses through the 
exposed glass and wall surfaces are offset by the use of direct 
radiation as in the high school buildings, full boiler pressure 
of 30 pounds being carried on the direct radiation. 

In several of our larger buildings of recent construction 
we are trying boilers equipped with down draught water 
grates for burning bituminous coal; these are of such late in- 
stallation, however, that we are not prepared to give any 
data as to results. 

We have at the present time under course of construc- 
tion in a high school building a boiler installation which will 
include a system of balanced, forced draft, a semi-Dutch oven 
and dumping grates, designed to burn numbers 2 and 3 buck- 
wheat coal. 

As a matter of possible interest to the members, I offer 
the following cost and descriptive data covering the new Ger- 
mantown District High School of Philadelphia: 


Materials used for exterior....... Brick, stone and terra cotta 
Cones Of COMBIFECTION,. 2. oss cecescscae’ Fireproof throughout 
Total cube of building.................... 5,347,132 cubic ‘eet 
se... errr eee eee 3,000 
Ue SE EE TORS fis 5 d0 Kevin ae dacs cbecavendd $784,954.90 
Cost exclusive of items mentioned below.......... 614,927.00 


Cost of heating, including boilers, stokers, convey- 
ors, economizers, vacuum cleaning and refrigera- 


NE ae tink hg aoe clas chad ww baloes Ue BSk tad«c 98,079.00 
Sn ae SN i ie Fis ssn aeihe. vc dk Raw ss b4b5< 5,957.00 
Cost of electrical installation, including engines and 

REE oO err ton eet Foe 45,009.00 
COE AE I ie eked dei side ewesekeeaads 21,001.00 
LO er eee Two 16x24 inches and one 12x12 inches 
CE, isc cas Ce oae nse os ec as Reevade hace Ua wdtiekns «>> 

resus Direct current, two 165 kilowatt and one 65 kilowatt 
Rarealine kar RY RIN ois fc So so LAER OE eS Two 350 


horsepower, one 200 horsepower and one 100 horsepower. 
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HEATING OF AIR FOR COMBUSTION HELPS 
TO IGNITE COAL GASES. 


The accompanying cutaway view of the Weir All 
Steel Warm Air Heater shows perhaps more clearly 
than words can 
tell, why this ap- 
paratus permits 
real economy in 
operation. It il- 
lustrates the 
method of heat- 
ing the air for 
co mbustion— 
passing it 
around the fire- 
pot several times 
and discharging 





it through the 

small openings at 

Cutaway View of Weir All Steel Warm the top of the 
Air Heater. pot, over the 


burning fuel. The natural result is the ignition of the 
coal gas and smoke arising from the bed of fuel 
which would otherwise escape up the chimney uncon- 
sumed, and the heat units thus gained serve to give a 
high operating efficiency. At the right, the cutaway 
portion shows the course of the product of combus- 
tion in the supplementary drum or radiator which 
contains an extensive radiating surface in addition to 
the large surface of combustion chamber or main 
drum. Full details of these and other features are 
contained in the catalog of Weir All Steel Warm Air 
Heater, copies of which can be obtained by address- 
ing the Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois. 
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CUP JOINTS IN WARM AIR HEATER ALLOW 
FOR EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION. 


By making every joint above the ash-pit a cup 
joint, ample provision is said to be made for expan- 
; sion and contraction 
in the Floral City 





Gas Tight Warm 
Air Heater, _ pic- 
tured herewith— 


and by the use of 
deep packing col- 
lars, the parts are so 
thoroughly fitted to- 
gether as to prac- 
tically preclude the 
escape of gas or 
dust. All in all, 
this apparatus is de- 
scribed as a_ solid, 
extra heavy,  all- 
cast warm air heat- 
er that with ordi- 
nary care will last 
for many years. The grates are the duplex, tri- 
angular revolving pattern, worked in pairs by the 
use of a crank placed on two center bars; the firepot 
and body are very heavy and deeply corrugated ; and 


Floral City Gas Tight 
Warm Alr Heater. 
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the upper and lower radiators are both single-piece 
castings without joints. .A dust flue is embodied in 
the warm air heater, also a direct-indirect draft to the 
chimney, and the arrangement of the heat radiating 
surfaces is said to be such that a large percentage of 
the air passing up to the warm air chamber is forced 
over the center of the warm air heater and between 
the body and radiators, thus insuring rapid heating 
and circulation. Full details of the entire Floral City 
Line can be obtained from the Monroe Foundry and 
Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan. 


+ 


SCHOOL ROOM HEATER AND VENTILATOR 
MEETS MODERN REQUIREMENTS. 








We realize today that it is just as necessary to 
ventilate a room as to heat it, and public school of- 
ficials specify that school room heaters should be 
capable of giving positive ventilation in addition to 
providing ample heat. For this purpose the Front 
Rank School Heater and Ventilator has been designed, 
being described as a simple apparatus, easily con- 
trolled, which changes the air in the room several 
times an hour. Ventilation is said to be automatic 
and sure because the smoke pipe passes up th-ough 
the center of the vent pipe and forces the vitiated air 
out of the room, while fresh air from outdoors is 
admitted by simply turning a damper. This pure, 
outside air is heated, humidified to exactly the right 
degree and then passed into the room, thus providing 
a truly healthful system of heating and ventilation. 
Further particulars of this apparatus and of the Front 
Rank Steel Warm Air Heater can be secured by ad- 
dressing the Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4058 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 








DOES DOBBIN HELP YOUR BUSINESS? 


If you have a horse on your delivery wagon re- 
member that he is a part of your store and that as he 
trots around the city he is a walking advertisement 
for you and your methods of doing business. If he 
is a “skinny,” woebegone old nag looks 
though life didn’t amount to much for him, your cus 
tomers will begin to wonder if you neglect all the rest 
of your business the same as you do your hu.se. And 
they will wonder if your business is making enough 
to give him a good square meal once in a while. 
Moreover, if your horse be ill fed and not very well 


who as 


cared for, he cannot make as good time in delivering 
as he could if he were well fed and looked after. 
Have your horse an A Number 1 testimonial of your 
business. Round, sleek, active and “happy” horses 


make better time and are certainly far more pleasing 
|. Remem- 


to your customers than the neglected kind 
ber that impressions are sometimes lasting and forma 


prejudice that is going to influence your business. 
Give Dobbin his chance to help the firm! 
ae oe via 
Hart & Crouse Company, whose factory is located 


their general sales 
Northwest, Wash- 
Stock in 


in Utica, New York, have moved 
offices to 1220 New York 
ington, D. C., with Vice-president FE. L. 
charge as Salesmanager. 


AVveniut 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR TWO-WAY BRANCH. 


BY O. W. 
Sheet metal pipe men are introduced to many pecu- 
liar fittings, one of which is shown in this sketch. It 


KOTHE. 


will be observed the branches are of different diame- 
ters, the large one being the same as a straight taper, 
while the smaller one is developed into the taper. 

The first thing is to draw your base line 1-1 and 


and transfer them into diagram “N.” 

Pick line 2-3 and place it to the left of diagram 
from point x, and then pick the length of sectional 
line 3 from “A” and place it as x-3; then 3-2 is the 
true length. Next pick line 3-4, and from x measure 
it over and square up line making it equal to sectional 
line 4 in “B.” Then 3-4 is your true length. Next 
pick line 4-5 from elevation and step it over to the left 
of diagram, and square up a line equal to line 4 of 
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from the center line draw your axis line for your 
branches as g-8 and 9-10. Then establish your height, 
square out the upper line from axis lines and then 
“A,” “B” and “C.” Then 
divide each one into the same number of equal spaces 
and from these points, square lines into base line 1-1, 
2-18 and 0-16. Then draw your outlines of elevation, 
also the miter line 9-17; also “D” and with it you 
strike the half section through miter cut “E.” 

To avoid confusion of points draw your elevation 
lines between points so as to connect your point as 
shown. The next step is to determine the true lengths 
of these elevation lines, and for this we will first de- 
velop the large pattern ““M.” So draw a line as in dia- 
gram for true lengths “M” and from the middle X 
erect a line indefinitely. With your dividers pick your 
length of lines between base lines of elevation “N” 


strike your sectional view 





















Half Pattern LM" 


Cevelcpment of Patterns for Two-Way Branch. 


“B.” Then pick line 5 from “A” and set it as x-5; 
then 4-5 is your true length. Repeat this until the 
points 17-18 are transferred, and the true lengths de- 
termined. 

In like manner repeat this operation for finding the 
true lengths in small branch “M” as shown by the 
diagram “M.” When you have your true lengths, 
then lay out the pattern by first drawing a line as 1-2 
of elevation “M.” Next set your dividers equa! to 
space 1-3 from “A” and using point 1 in pattern as 
center strike small arc as at 3. Next pick arc 2-4 
from “B” and using point 2 as center, strike arc as 
at 4. Now pick line 2-3 from “N” and using 2 as 
center, cross arcs in point 3. Next pick line 3-4 from 
diagram, and using the new point 3 as center, cross 
arcs in point 4 as shown. Repeat this and strike arcs 
as 6 and as 5 equal to those in the half sections. Then 
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pick line 4-5 from diagram and using the new point 
4 as center, cross arcs in point 5; next pick line 5-6 
from diagram and using the new point 5 as center 
cross arcs in point 6. Repeat in this way until the 
point 9-10 are established ; then pick for your stretch- 
out space 9’-11’ from true section “E,”’ and using 
point 9 as center in pattern, strike arcs as at 11. Then 
pick line 10-11 in diagram, and using Io in pattern as 
center cross arcs in point I1. Continue in this way, 
using the spaces for the upper space as they are in 
“B,’” and for the miter cut those of section “E” as 
11’-13'-15’-17. When you have points 17-18 estab- 
lished draw lines through all points where arcs cross, 
and you have the pattern finished. 

The same holds good in developing the pattern for 
smaller branch “M”; only the spaces in section “C’’ 
are used while the spaces in “A” and “E” are also 
used the same as were in “M.” Then of course the true 
lengths are taken from the diagram “M” and with 
them the pattern is developed as shown. Laps for 
seaming and riveting must be allowed extra. A collar 
that would be riveted on the bottom of this branch 
would be made equal in length to the circumference 
of half circle “A,” which is about all that requires ex- 
planation. 


~~ oe 


PRESIDENT HARMS URGES SPECIAL EFFORT 
TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP OF 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


In the following letter to members of the various 
standing committees of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors, President George Harms 
exhorts them to put forth a very special effort to in- 
crease the membership of the Association, in order 
that it may be made still more powerful for the good 
of the trade: 

A. GEORGE PEDERSEN : 

By far, the largest part of our Association year is 
already passed, and we have only a few short months 
to our next National Convention. It is, no doubt, your 
desiré to make as good, if not a better showing for 
the past year, as has been-done before, and it appears 
to me that the one thing that is the most important 1s 
to increase our membership so as to make our Associa- 
tion more powerful. 

I am, therefore, addressing this letter to all of the 
members of the different standing committees, believ- 
ing that they are in closer touch with the situation 
than many of our other members and would ask you 
to use all of your efforts towards securing new mem- 
bers and working for the Association in every way 
you possibly can. It is not my intention to tell you 
What to do, nor how to do it, but simply to get busy, 
preach the Gospel of Association to those who are on 
the outside and interest them if you can. 

GEORGE HARMS, 
President. 
Peoria, Illinois, April 14, 1917. 


~~ 





John DeGroat, Cedar Springs, Michigan, has pur- 
chased the tinsmith, electrical and plumbing business 
of Furner & Marvin and will continue it under his 


Own name. 
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TWO CHICAGO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS APPOINT COMMITTEES 
TO CONFER ON LICENSE. 


The two organizations of sheet metal contractors in 
Chicago, the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Chicago Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, have each appointed a committee to confer 
on the drafting of an ordinance to be submitted to the 
City Council providing for the issuance of licenses to 
those now engaged in the contracting business, and 
for those who may in the future wish to enter that 
line. 

The “Allied” Association took action on this impor- 
tant matter at a meeting held in the quarters of the 
Hardware Club Tuesday evening, April 17th, when 
upon motion of E. H. Rank the following were ap- 
pointed to serve as a committee for this purpose: 

O. M. Bales, 3962 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chair- 
man; John Peterkin, 316 West Austin Avenue; E. H. 
Rank, 9238 Cottage Grove Avenue. 

The committee from the ‘Number One” Associatien 
consists of the following: 

J. H. Perkinson, 412 North Lincoln Street, Chair- 
man; Tom Shean, 2799 South Fifth Avenue; I‘rank 
Mellish, 213 West Austin Avenue. 

With the almost absolute certainty that a license 
will be required of every sheet metal contractor in 
Chicago, it i:s of the utmost importance that every 
possible safeguard be taken to guard the interests of 
those now engaged in the business, and as has been 
explained, provisions should be inserted in the Li- 
cense Ordinance which will make for better conditions 
in the trade, insure the customers of better work and 
the contractors of a reasonable profit on their invest- 
ment. 

It is for this purpose that these two committees have 
been appointed, and it is fortunate that the choice has 
fallen upon men who have long experience in the sheet 

metal business, who have built up creditable enter 
prises and who enjoy the confidence of their fellow 
contractors, 

From their deliberations on this matter the trade in 
Chicago is certain of being placed on a far more sub 
stantial basis than is now the case. 

In the meantime, every sheet metal contractor in the 
city who is not a member of cither of the two organ 
izations can do himself no better service than to be- 
come affiliated with one of them. 


Information as to this point can be obtained from 
Secretary W. W. Rockwood, of the “Allied” Asso 
ciation, 213 West Austin Avenue, or from Secretary 
D. M. Haines, of the Chicago Sheet Metal Contra 
tors’ Association, 1933 West Lake Street 

oc inaalicccagaiggil 


AMERICAN ARTISAN VERY HELPFUL EVEN 
TO OLD TIMERS. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I have been taking Ameri for many 
years, and don’t want to mis py, as every one 1s 
“chock full” of valuable inform and ideas, even 
for old timers. I have worked tinner since 1872. 
LIAM A, ENNISs. 


Storm Lake, Iowa, April 11, 1917. 
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TOM JOHNSING SINGS GLORY HALLELUJAH 
FOR SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS. 





There is more truth than poetry in the communica- 
tion which we publish herewith, and some of the sug- 
gestions by the “colored brother” who according to 
the rubber stencilled letterhead is doing a sheet metal, 
roofing, spouting and “cornish” business at 329 Q 
Street, Washington, D. C., might well be adopted by 
any sheet metal contractor. 

Mr. Tom Johnsing’s letter follows: 

TOM JOHNSING 
SHEET METAL WORKS, 329 Q ST. 
ROOFING, SPOUTING, CORNISHES, ETC. 
Washington, D. C. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Yor paper is mitey interestin an i lerns much out 
ob it i is in pahtners wid a fren on it an we read it 
troo an troo, but wen i gits som contraks finisht 1 wil 
sen yo de money for a special aditson for masef caus 
it.look mo bisnes lak to hab it in ma offis. 


I jes stahted in bisnes for masef som yeas ago an 
for a culud pussen i is gitten along, i wus jes a plain 
tinner at firs but by readin an learnin i push masef up, 

Now mr Editur i rites fo de pres often but dey 
neber prints anyting dat i rites, ma frens say an funs 
at me an Say i wase time, but i gits.eben wid dem wen 
dey coms to church caus i preeches loud an dey mus 
lisen or go out in de rain or in bad company &so forth, 
an ef yo doan print dis i won git mad, 

Ma wiaf says dat i doan spel good enuf to rite fo 
de pres, an i says, spelin dat is de editurs bisnes, Dat 
is why he has a edukashon an coreks de spelin ob al 
dem nashons dat com to dese U,S, an gits in de stove 
an tin an cornish bisnes an hardwar stores. 


An ef dem cornishmen an roofrs dat talk so much 
an say dere is no use to rite to de pres woud lisen an 
tak de editurs advice an do der paht an show up 
galv, fronts an tin roofs we coud al aford aford an 
skip de tra la la, you shod dat Giclas cornish Studio 
up nice las week, dat is wat we need a front show so 
ebery one can se eben ef dey run by in a quik super- 
ford, supeeror ford i mean,, 

Ma wiaf an i say in union dere is strenth, an she is 
a help shor she is a good lef hand on de cornish break 
an kin work som on de rite han side to, der is only one 
oder woman in dis town dat kin beat ma wiaf on de 
break but ma wiaf wus born in dis cuntry, an i wanter 
jine a sheet metal contrakers ascoiashon, but mr 
Fditur i is in hard luck now caus ma break is broken, 
do you kno eny one dat has a ole break to sel i won 
pay much now caus ma wiaf is goin to tiperitin schol 
by corspondnce an h c 1 &c, i must be ecomical til i 
get som contraks finisht 

but i do wanter jine som contrakers ass, git in de 
harnes an do a bit i kin help som & ebery litle helps, 
dat tar paper roofin is cheep shor an makes de whole 
hous cheep, i doan objec to de color so much caus 
dats ma color but it smels bad in de sumer wen it is 
time to set on de porch an tink sweet thots 

Ma wiaf is out an ef she knos dat i use her tiperitr 
fo ritin to de pres she git mad agin an i mus tel her 
dat she is ma silen pahtner an by an by busines will 
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be good an wé can aford an skip dat tra la la, den she 
coul off an is sweet agin, 

Now mr Editur an brudder tinkers we shud al help 
dem sheet metal clubs, club, i lak dat name, dat oder 
one is hard to spel, an is a whol moufful to speek, 
send dem al infomashon yo hab or kin git, an git in 
de harnes an help de ass, Club, i mean 

i lak to kno dat man dat sels a ten ct can ob ciment 
to sodder a canvas pach on a tin roof wen mabe he 
git a good job for som por struglin tinner, ef he read 
yor paper he woud kno dat offhan, 

Now mr, Editur i lak yor editurals very much an 
it shos dat you is tru at de wheel ob de ship ob 
tinners,, an fo a man dat steer de ship so good as yo 
for de tin stove an hardwar trads yo shud chang yor 
nam, it shud be Front or Bow, i gives yo yor chyce 
of Mr Front or Mr Bow i lak Bow bes, caus i wus 
a cabin boy on a oyster pungy runin oysters up de 
potomac to Aliksandri. aniecostia an Georgtown, an | 
kno dat de work on de stern ob de bote is not much, 
an dat stern name doan fit, yo shud chang yor name 
to fit yor abilety, Dat front name, Daniel dats al rite 
caus dat boy showd curag in de den wid dem strong 
beast, keep dat name caus dere mabe lions in de 
woods yet, 

Yas sah Mr Editur i laks ter rite fo de pres eben 
wen ma wiaf discurag ma por spelin caus i kno dat 
i kin rite an figre good caus wen i givs a very low bid 
on tinroofin &c, ma patrens run quik after me an doan 
giv me a chanst to chang ma mine, dey undestans dat 
lak a chineman,, ; 

an sence yo hab a big watch factory in yor suberb 
Elgin, kin yo git me a bras watch filld wid gold, i hab 
a watch dat ma flock giv me, but it stops somtimes, 
i wil sen yo som mo news ef yo doan mine, 

Yor faithiul Serveut, 
Tom JOHNSING. 
329 Q Street, Washington, D. C., March 31, 1917. 


LAKE COUNTY SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 





As announced on page 4o of our Apiil 14th issue, 
there was formed a temporary organization of the 
sheet metal contractors in Gary, Indiana Harbor, [ast 
Chicago, Hammond and other Indiana towns near 
Chicago, and now they have organized on a permia- 
nent basis with the following officers: 

President—James Clements, East Chicago. 

Vice-president—Charles L. Gatz, Gary. 

Secretary—William Huetner, Gary. 

Treasurer—John Wesbecker, Gary. 

Sergeant-at-arms—William F. Haberman, 
mond. 

The name of the new organization is the !-ake 
County Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 

Thus has been forged another link in the chain 
which binds the master sheet metal workers o! the 
Nation into a harmonious body, and to this new ‘\sso- 
ciation and all its members we extend our heartiest 
wishes for success and the fullest cooperation in all it 
may do toward the improvement of conditions in the 
sheet metal trade. 


Ham- 
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PRICES ON GALVANIZED SHEETS ONLY HALF 
AS HIGH AS IN 1880. 





Many of the younger generation of sheet metal 
men look upon the present prices as extraordinarily 
high, but when we come to compare them with the 
prices that ruled in the days when galvanized sheets 
and tin roofing were used as building material, for 
roofs and sidings, to a much greater extent, in pro- 
portion, than is the case today, they certainly appear 
to be very low. 

George A. Van Landegend, one of the progressive 
business men who have helped to make the Mich- 
igan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association such a 
successful organization and who operates a prosper- 
ous sheet metal contracting enterprise at~ Holland, 
Michigan, has sent us a photograph of an invoice cov- 
ering a purchase of galvanized sheets made by his 
father in 1880, and as shown in the accompanying illus- 
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Invoice Showing Cost of 14/2 Cents for Galvanized Sheets in 
1880. 


tration, the price paid at that time was 141% cents per 
pound, almost twice the price paid to wholesalers to- 
day. 

The footnote on the invoice looks familiar enough, 
for the same sentiment is: being expressed by almost 
every one in the business today. 

ut there is this to keep in mind—provided we are 
not willing to sit still and hold our hands until the 
present period of price advances is past—that in those 
days ‘‘sheet iron” was being used in large quantities, 
for roofing and sidings, in spite of the high cost and 
in spite of the fact that farm products of all sorts, 
clothing and almost any other class of merchandise 
was on a lower basis than they are today. 

The price of reliably made sheet metal is not the 
most important factor in connection with the sheet 
metal contracting business today. 

But the lack of concerted and aggressive effort to 
re-educate the builder and architect to appreciate the 
many points of superiority of high grade sheet metal 
Over all other building materials for many purposes, 
is the real cause of the stagnation and poor condition 
of the business. 

There is a big work before the sheet metal con- 
tractors, before the wholesalers and manufacturers of 
Sheet metal, but the effort and money spent to bring 
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sheet metal back to its proper place will bring won- 
derful returns—in greater profits to contractors, whole- 
salers and manufacturers, and in better service to the 
consumer. 





SHEET METAL CLASS OF RANKEN SCHOOL 
CLOSES FOURTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 





The sheet metal class of the David Ranken Jr... 
School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, organized: 
for the purpose of providing technical training for 
apprentices in the sheet metal trade, recently con- 
cluded its fourth year. Thirty-one students, consist- 
ing of apprentices and journeymen, attended and they 
were divided into two classes, each receiving instruc- 
tion two evenings a week from September to March, 
in such subjects as pattern drafting, detail drawings, 
construction methods, technical science, and mathe- 
matics. 


The Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of St. 
Louis, which is fostering this course, points out that 
the students made splendid progress, and all employ- 
ers are urged to persuade their young journeymen to 
enroll. Employers who had journeymen at the school 
recognized such a marked improvement in their abil- 
ity as mechanics that agitation is now being com- 
menced for a day class to be started next season. It is 
being realized by sheet metal contractors that the 
supply of foreign mechanics will be limited in the 
future, and that consequently they must train their 
own apprentices. In this training there are two 
phases: First, the “shop instruction,” which the em- 
ployer can take care of individually; and second, the 
more important problem of “technical instruction” 
which can only be solved by the cooperation of em- 
ployers’ association and trade schools, as in this in- 
stance, and by an effort to enlist the aid of the state 
and federal governments who are prepared to grant 
such assistance when the demand is made in thé 
proper form and the need for such instruction is unt- 
versally recognized, as exemplified in the building of 
our agricultural schools. 

The efforts of employers to provide technical train- 
ing for sheet metal apprentices is not confined to the 
locality of the Ranken School alone, but is a national 
movement engendered by the demand for skilled me- 
chanics. Sheet metal contractors can secure full par- 
ticulars about this instruction by addressing the David 
Ranken Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, I‘inney 
and Newstead Avenues, St. Louis, Missouri. 


+o — 


WANTS PATTERNS FOR TIN OR SHEET IRON 
WORM. 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
I would ‘like to learn how to draw the pattern for 
a worm to be constructed of tin or sheet iron. 
Respectfully yours, 
D. C. TRESTER. 


Freeport, Illinois, April 18, ‘aia 


M. G. Thieman has bought the general sheet metal 
saan business at Concordia, Missouri, formerly 
conducted by Blanke & Thieman. 
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SAN ANTONIO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS. 


At the Annual Meeting of the San Antonio, Texas, 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association the following 
officers were elected: 

President—Hugo Schuetze. 

Vice-president—W. J. Bowers. 

Treasurer—T. P. Dimmitt. 

Secretary—Martin Walsh. 

Sergeant-at-arms—A. W. Chatfield. 

Secretary Walsh in a letter to. AMERICAN ARTISAN 
states that the Association is “on the job” and that at 
least four of the members will attend the National 
Convention, June 12 to 15, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


_—_~-oo_——_—_ 


BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS IN STEEL CEILINGS. 





In the realm of steel ceilings, many skilled artisans 
are continually originating new and distinctive de- 
signs in clay, 
and from these 
are made the 
dies by which 
the steel ceil- 
ings are pro- 
duced. In this 
way, designs 
for every kind 
of interior are 
developed, and 
the Classik line 
of steel ceilings, 
for example, is 
said to com- 
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Colonial Design, Number 4056 Berger’s prise hundreds 
Classik Steel Ceilings. e ite 
of beautiful 
patterns, each being designed to harmonize with a 
“particular style of architecture. Twelve different 
types are represented—Greek, Roman, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Moorish, Italian Renaissance, German Renais- 
sance, I*rench Renaissance, Rococco, Empire, Co- 
lonial and a modern treatment in Stucco effects, one 
of the Colonial panels being shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. All the styles are manufactured by 
the new process, in which absolute uniformity is said 
to be assured by the draw press exerting a pressure 
of 900 tons so that each plate is an exact counterpart 
of the others. 

‘Another noteworthy feature is the improved bead 
and button construction which, according to the man- 
ufacturers, closes the joint tightly without tamping 
and caulking, giving the entire ceiling the appearance 
of a single sheet. [Further details are contained in the’ 
handsome Catalog A.A.A., which will be sent upon 
request, by the Berger Manufacturing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 








VENTILATION WITHOUT POWER BILLS. 





It is a well-known fact to scientists that air currents 
have a tangible power value, but up to the present 
time, few commercial applications of this power have 
been made. Aside from our acquaintance of child- 
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hood, the windmill, ventilators operated by air cur- 
rents are probably the most noteworthy example. The 
Bicalky Roof Fan Ventilator, embodying this prin 
ciple, is hence said to give 
ventilation without powe: 
bills, inasmuch as rates for 
open air currents have not 
as yet been established. A 

shown herewith, the win’! 
first comes in contact wit! 
the outer vanes of a sec 
ondary wheel; this rotate 

the inner fan wheel, whic! 
in turn forms a “suction’ 
on the neck of the venti 

lator as though the device were motor driven. Th: 
vacuum thus caused creates an upward circulation of 
air which insures positive ventilation, no attention on 
the part of the householder being required except to 
oil the ventilator once or twice a year. Full particu- 
lars are contained in the booklet of the Bicalky Roof 
Fan Ventilators which can be obtained by addressing 

the Bicalky Fan Company, Buffalo, New York. 





Bicalky Ventilator. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. . 


Tin Clad Copper Sheets. 
From Louis Shonbrun, Miller, South Dakota. 
Please advise where I can purchase copper sheets 
tinned on one side. 
Ans.—Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North 
Sheldon Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Road Graders. 


From Uebelacker & ®oarn, Bear Creek, Wisconsin. 

Where can | procure road graders? 

Ans.—Austin Manufacturing Company, g10 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Deere and Com- 
pany, Moline, Illinois; J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 

: Address of Robeson Cutlery Company. : 
From H. W. Goeller, 913-915 State Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Will you please give me the address of the Robeson 
Cutlery Company ? 

Ans.—Rochester, New York. 

Address of Hart and Crouse Company. 
From David Weilepp, Maroa, Illinois. 

What is the address of Hart and Crouse Company, 
manufacturers of “Pleasant Home” warm air heat- 
ers? 

Ans.—Utica, New York. 

Road Drags. 


From Uebelacker & Moarn, Bear Creek, Wisconsin. 
Please advise where I can procure road drags. 


Ans.—J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Austin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
Corrugated Metal Company, Emporia, Kansas; 
Galion Iron Works Company, Galion, Ohio; Russell 
Grader Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, \Min- 


nesota. 
Automatic Computing Scales. 
From Roanoke Hardware Company, Roanoke, IIlinoi: 
Please give me the names of manufacturers of auto- 


matic computing scales for weighing hardware. 

Ans.—Fairbanks, Morse and Company, goo Souti 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Detroit Automatic 
Scale Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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1,221,816. Flour-Sifter. Chris Anderson, Pickert, N. D. 
Filed Aug. 15, 1916. 

1,221,853. Cooking Utensil. George Harford, Kansas 
City, Mo. Filed Jan. 2, 1917. 

1,221,882. Lock for Automobiles. Robert M. McMahan 
and John B. Mauger, Potts Grove, Pa. Filed July 17, 1916. 

1,221,888. Four-Ply Lock-Cord Tire. Robert M. Merri- 
man, Akron, O. Filed Dec. 30, 1916. 

1,221,912. Tire-Plug. Robert William Sampson, White- 
stone, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Louis Schwab, East Or- 
ange, N. J. Filed Aug. 17, 1916. 

1,221,923. Spark-Plug.. William S. Thomas, Lock Hav- 
en, Pa, assignor of one-half to James FE. Buzzard, Lock 
Haven, Pa. Filed Aug. 10, 1916. 

1,221,930. Lawn-Mower Attachment. Frederick W. 
Weibel, Harvard, Ill. Filed June 5, 1916. 

1,221,940. Spark-Plug. Leon Alonzo Witter, Jackson, 
Mich., assignor of one-half to Gustave A. Weber, Jackson, 
Mich. Filed Nov. 1, 1916. 

1,221,954. Gate-Latch. Willard E. Arnold, Portland, N. 
D. Filed June 2, 1916. 

1,221,983. Fence-Post. Lewis H. Felker, Huron, S. D. 
Filed Oct. 27, 1915. 

1,221,987. Hinge. Julia L. Harris, Englewood, Tenn. 
Filed Aug. 24, 1916. 

1,222,001. Electrical Heating Unit. Robert Kuhn and 
Archie Oakes, Detroit, Mich., assignors to Frank Kuhn, De- 
troit, Mich. Filed July 9, 1914. 

1,222,024. Trap. Judson C. Pewther, Oswego, Ore. 
Filed Sept. 25, 1916. 

1,222,045. Caster. John Sobilo, Meadville, Pa. Filed Jan. 
4, 1917. 

1,222,063. Animal-Trap. Clarence E. Bittle, Harlan, Ia., 
assignor to Omar P. Wyland, Harlan, Ia. Filed June 6, 1916. 

1,222,088. Hose-Coupling. Harry N. Evans, Sr., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., assignor of two-thirds to Adam M. Joyce and 
Benjamin H. Green, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Dec. 2, 1915. 
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1,222,107. Horn. Arthur Atwater Kent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed June 17, 1911. 

1,222,145. Permutation-Padlock. Joshua I. Ryon, Des- 
demona, Tex. Filed Jan. 29, 1915. 

1,222,195. Process for. Resharpening Saw-Blades. Wil 
liam M. Fogle, Dansville, N. Y. Filed May 31, 1916 

1,222,230. Permutation Hasp-Lock. Henry EK. Miller, 
Moro, Ark. Filed Nov. 24, 1916. 

1,222,241. Lawn-Mower and Lawn-Trimmer. William S 
Paterson and May H. Paterson, Oakland, Cal., assignors of 
one-half to George R. Andrews, Fresno, Cal. Filed May 12, 
1914. 

1,222,293. Metal Window-Frame. Orla H. Iman, Chi 
cago, Ill., assignor to Voigtmann & Co. Chicago, II]., a Cor 
poration of Illinois. Filed Nov. 13, 1914. 

1,222,319. Gas-Torch. Rudolph J. J. Mueller, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., assignor to Universal Oxygen Co., Sheboygan, Wis., 
a Corporation of Wisconsin. Filed Jan. 7, 1915. 

1,222,330. Nutcracker. Herbert J. Sauvage, Chi 
Filed April 28, 1915. 

1,222,396. Antirattler Door-Lock. Carl John [lagstrom, 
Glen Cove, N. Y., assignor to Anna FE. Hagstrom, Glen Cove 


N.Y. Filed July 22, 1915. 


1,222,406. Animal-Trap. Mike Jakab, 
Filed Oct. 12, 1916. 
' ‘1,222,462. Latch-Lock. John Pindroh, Mulberry, Kan. 
Filed Dec. 29, 1916. 

1,222,489. Combination Plier Lou Ferzaghi, New 
York, N. Y. Filed July 26, 1916. 

1,222,504. Combined Level and Thomas M 


Woodell, Glenwood, N. C., assignor « to Edgar A. 





Woodell, Greensboro, N. C. [Tiled 116 

1,222,510. Wire Clothes-Pin \ddie J. Zirkle, North 
Yakima, Wash. Filed Sept. 11, 19 

1,222,545. Lock. William Gross, Minneapolis, Minn., as- 
signor to Safety Lock Co., Minneapolis, Minn., a Corpora- 






Gi 


tion of South Dakota. Filed Nov. | 
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WEEKLY REPORT : 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 


Nr REREAD 





GOVERNMENT BUYING DOMINATES IRON 
AND STEEL MARKET. 





The iron and steel market, as might naturally be 
expected, is entirely dominated by government buy- 
ing, actual and prospective. Practically every transac- 
tion being closed in iron and steel products is answer- 
able to the question whether this tonnage will be re- 
quired now or later for the national good, and in some 
lines this effect is becoming rather drastic. Original 
purchases are being cut down severely, either by 
definite act of makers or by non-shipment, but despite 
the great inconvenience and actual losses being sus- 
tained, consumers everywhere are meeting the situa- 
tion in a spirit of broad patriotism and _ liberality 
which has been instrumental in helping producers to 
make the necessary readjustments. 

It is feared that two important factors, neither of 
which is wholly within the control of the trade, hold 
trouble in store for the government and for private 
consumers of steel. These are the lack of labor and 
the inability of iron producers to keep pace with the 
production of steel. To remedy the situation, the 
government officials are cooperating with the trade 
to prevent further labor losses, and every available 
furnace in the country is being blown in to help meet 
the requirements in iron. The prompt consumption of 
iron has forced prices to move in an alarming way, 
and unless a number of things, including labor costs 
as well as cost of raw materials, show a disposition 
to soften, little prospect of lower prices is held out for 
a long time. 

An interesting development has been the opening of 
negotiations for steel rails, track materials and plates 
for early 1919 delivery. About 500,000 tons are in- 
volved in these inquiries, and the fact that delivery 
cannot be made before 1919 indicates the congested 
condition of the steel industry. Despite the prospect 
of increased difficulties in getting deliveries, because 
of the government’s presence in the market, there is 
no abatement on the part of domestic buyers to cover 
themselves far in the future where they have business 
sufficiently in hand to warrant this action. 

Finished products have been steadily increasing in 
price. Wire is up $3 to $6 with independent makers, 
sheet bars for third quarter have been fixed at $80, 
mill, cast iron pipe is again higher, and nuts and bolts 
have been advanced 10 to 15 percent. Increased dif- 
ficulties in getting mill deliveries have raised ware- 
house quotations all along the line. 





STEEL. 

In the Chicago market, insistent and heavy demand 
for steel plates is rapidly pushing the price on prompt 
delivery material toward the expected price of 10 
cents a pound, which has been set by some steel mak- 





ers as a possible goal. Buyers of plates for export 
have been offering 6.50 to 7 cents, and sales have been 
made at the former figure for reasonably prompt de 
livery. An offer at a higher figure on a considerable 
export tonnage has been made and will probably b: 
accepted, while the nominal quotation for remote de- 
livery is 4.69 cents, Chicago. Structural buying in the 
west is confined principally to small requirements for 
steel as a minor need in brick and concrete buildings, 
and virtually nothing of a commanding size is pend 
ing, the nominal quotation being 3.79 cents, Chicago, 
for plain material for remote delivery. The demand 
for steel bars continues strong, but the spirit of un- 
certainty caused by the imminence of government buy- 
ing is a strong factor. The nominal quotation remains 
at 3.54 cents, Chicago mill, for delivery at conveni- 
ence, while premiums are being paid for better deliv- 
ery, which, by the way, is becoming more and more 
difficult. Hard steel bars are still quoted 3.25 cents, 
Chicago mill, but sales of small sections for immediate 
delivery have been made as high as 3.40 cents, Chi- 
cago, and with rerolling rails increasing in cost, this 
figure probably will soon be passed. 





COPPER. 

Sales in the copper market during the past week 
have been limited to small lots by second hands, and 
prices have been steadily growing softer. To all out- 
ward appearances, the market has become a buyers’ 
affair, and almost any bid within reason can secure 
both spot and distant positions of electrolytic and lake. 
The sellers are, however, consumers who have over- 
bought and are taking their loss at this time. Impor- 
tant producers and sales agencies are not seeking busi- 
ness, but are apparently waiting for the market to set- 
tle on a sane basis, when they are expected to extend 
support to it. Prices now range down to as low as 26 
cents, and even producers have altered their view to a 
lower level for third quarter electrolytic. Present 
quotations for electrolytic copper are as follows, on a 
basis of cash, New York: Prompt and April, 32 
cents; May, 31 to 311% cents; June, 30 to 3014 cents; 
third quarter, 20 to 29 cents. Prime lake is quoted at 
3214 to 33 cents for prompt shipment, and casting at 
301% to 31 cents. Chicago warehouse prices on sheet 
copper remain at 42 cents a pound. 





TIN. 

The tin market has been influenced by reports of a 
possibility that the government may impose an im- 
port duty of 10 cents a pound on this metal as part 
of a war revenue measure bill. Consumers are ac- 
tively inquiring for stocks already in America or due 
to arrive within the next few days. The market 1s 
strong in New York, with spot Straits being quoted 
at 5514 cents, while Banca tin is being offered at 5414 
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cents. In the Chicago market, warehouse prices have 

advanced 1% cent a pound, the new quotations being 

61% cents for Pig tin and 62% cents for Bar. 
SOLDER. 

Warehouse prices on solder have been advanced 
‘4 cent a pound, and the new quotations are: XXX 
Guaranteed 1% & 1%, 35 cents; Commercial 1% « Vf, 
33 cents; and Number 1 Plumbers’, 31 cents. 


LEAD. 

The lead market is technically strong, and prices are 
nearly as high as those for prime western. Little 
change in prices has taken place, but the views of 
outside sellers have strengthened somewhat, with 914 
cents asked for spot New York Metal and 9% cents 
for June. The leading interest adheres to its price of 
9 cents. 


SPELTER. . 

The spelter market is weak with actual spot New 
York metal easily obtainable at 954 cents. Producers 
seem to have almost reached the limit as regards con- 
cessions, and prompt prices are weak while futures 
are slightly firmer. Prime Western quotations, St. 
Louis basis, are about as follows: Prompt and April 
shipment, g' cents; second quarter, 93% to 9% cents; 
third quarter, 9 cents. Chicago warehouse quotations 
on spelter in slabs have been reduced 1 cent, the new 
price being 11 cents a pound. 


TIN PLATE. 

For rather early shipment, tin plate has been sold 
at as high as $10.50 per base box, which is equivalent 
to $3 above the price offered by the leading interest 
for delivery in the second half of the year. The bulk 
of the tonnage for distribution after July 1st has been 
sold, and manufacturers are meeting specifications 
from packers in order to serve the government as well 
as possible. Long and short terne plates are scarce 
because mills are devoting their entire capacity to tin 
plate. Chicago warehouses have advanced their prices 
$1.00 per box on coke plates, the new quotation for 
cokes 180 pounds, 20x28, being $19.80, and for cokes, 
270 pounds, Ix, 20x28, $22.15. 


WIRE PRODUCTS ADVANCE. 

Several independent wire makers have advanced 
prices $3 to $6 a ton, while the list of the largest 
maker remains unchanged. One company has ad- 
vanced prices all along the line $6 a ton, to $3.50 a keg 
for nails, the highest prices ever recorded in this coun- 
try. Prominent makers of fencing wire have ad- 
vanced quotations three points, to 48 percent off list. 


SHEETS. 

Prices on steel sheets in the Chicago market have 
advanced steadily, and the apex is apparently far 
ahead, with 6.69 cents, Chicago mill, fairly represent- 
ing the market on 28 gauge black, and 6.19 cents, 
Chicago, on 10 gauge blue annealed sheets. The de- 
Mand is strong and the supply is far below require- 
ments. Sheet bars are being supplied in better ton- 
Mage and the output of mills will probably soon in- 
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crease. Warehouse prices on blue annealed sheets 
have been advanced 20 cents per hundred pounds, the 
new quotation for 10 gauge being $5.75 cents; one 
pass cold rolied black sheets have gone up 25 cents, 
28 gauge being quoted at $6.75; polished sheet steel 
has advanced 55 cents, the new price of 28 gauge 
being $7.75; smooth sheet steel has been increased 50 
cents, 28 gauge being priced at $7.25, all per hundred 
pounds. 


OLD METALS. 

In the Chicago market a decided scarcity of iron 
and steel scrap is manifesting itself, as usual sources 
yield comparatively little and even railroads are not 
furnishing their normal quotas. Consumers continue 
buying with the result that advances are continuing 
far beyond expectations. Wholesale dealers’ quota- 
tions which may be considered nominal, are as fol- 
lows: Old steel axles, $40.00 to $41.00; old iron axles, 
$39.00 to $40.00; steel springs, $27.00 to $28.00; Num- 
ber 1 wrought iron, $29.00 to $30.00; Number 1 cast 
iron, $19.50 to $20.00, all net tons. Prices for non- 
ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light cop- 
per, 24 cents; light brass, 1414 cents; lead, 8 cents; 
zinc, 8 cents; cast aluminum, 34 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Pig iron is moving on, and buying for 1918 delivery 
has been maintained actively. Makers have accumu- 
lated good order books, up to 75 percent of capacity 
in some cases, so that prices for this year and for the 
first six months of next year are gradually converging. 
$40, furnace, for northern basic, foundry or malleable 
for this year is the common minimum, with as high as 
$45 asked. In the Chicago market, great strength 
marks every grade of pig iron made in or entering this 
district. Northern Number 2 foundry and malleable 
grades are quoted by local makers at $39 to $40 fur- 
nace, and the lower quotation will probably soon dis- 
appear. Inquiry is large, and the demands for first 
half of 1918 is heavy, with considerable sales for this 
delivery being made at $35, furnace. 


Rogers, Brown and Co. Market Report, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 21, 1917: 


There are all sorts of rumors abroad as to the future of 
the pig iron and steel industry, and while there is apparently 
no uncertainty regarding the fact that prices are going up, 
there does seem to be some speculation as to just how high 
they will go. Many iron masters are predicting $59.00 iron 
at Birmingham in the very near future. Glancing backward, 
we find that a year ago today Southern No. 2 foundry tron 
was being quoted at from $15.25 to $16.00. This price looked 
very attractive to the producers and anyone at that time sug- 
gesting that before a year rolled around Southern No. 2 
iron would be selling at $37.00 to $40.00 would have had 
difficulty in discovering many optimistic enough to believe 
such a prediction. In view of the continued advances in all 
districts and to the comfortable looking order books of the 
Southern producers, $50.00 pig iron for shipment during some 
portion of the balance of this year, does not seem so im- 
probable. 

One of the most interesting features of the present mar- 
ket is the manner in which consumers are buying for delivery 
in to 1918 at prices which in most instances are about equal 
to those being asked for early shipment. If a foundryman is 
caught short, he will very frequently pay top prices in order 
to secure immediate relief, but it is very unusual for him to 
pay top prices for iron to be delivered six to nine months in 
the future. Consumers have come to realize that the present 
prices are set upon very firm foundations. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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LEAD. 
METALS. “American Pig..++..-.:+-+++++ $10 10 | 
Ps cbneabancaawenrecneants 10 60 | 
National (White) brands (in | ess 
| than 100 tb.lote), per ib........ llc 
| Sheet. 

PIG IRON. Pullcoils........per 1001bs.$11 50 
i $39 00| Cut collec. .7.712per 100 Ibe. 11 75 | 
Deetinans OE 39 00 
immanent renin 40 oo ALUMINUM 
Souther Gray Forge........... 32 00 |Carload lots. - 

Lake Sup. © Pdy. “Loa teeseeeeee 4 4 Bo. | 1 5 Pave Ingot. eer ee tb. $0 60) 
Rage gerevempeaaeante oe peanyarereents 
| Pig th — Ib. 614 | 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT SS ed 
TIN PLATES. 
sain HARDWARE. 
IC 14520. 0s reeeeee +812 25 or yang 
x20. 6 
eee eee eeeeeee ADZES. | 
8 aS 1 RSS: 15 00 
IXXX 14x20......... a AD 16 20 | Carpenters’. ° | 
KX 14x20 Pats oa ER 17 40| Plumbs...++++++0eeeeeeeee 035% | 
Dieshesencecepeen 24 50|\ Coopers’. 
iX 50028 Saeieee ere Fe” 27 20 
XX — eeeeeeereeeeeeaeee 30 00 eae aaah ail, 
IxXxxX 20x28 SO Oe SRS 32 40 1 Brcccccccccccecvcecese 
bee 6 Go eng 34 80 | Railroad. 
PUN. 526s 5 0nsapsesaveoesseere 
‘Caps, Percusston—per 1,000. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $19 80 
Cokes, 200 Ibs... .... aoeze "20 Go| FP, ie» Wateapenet, 1-800. ....... 50| 
ne ia _ se rc os 4 30 Ld ee et 7 
ete... Be 22 15) MMB... ncccrccrsscccses ee: 
. |Shells, Loaded— - 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS Loaded with Black Powder...... 7% | m 
No. 10 per 100 Ibe. $5 75 = with - a ron . 
No. 12 Latitasscieel per 100 Ibe. s 80 Loaded witt with Smokcew Wiilies ma 
Oo BBrteeescecsccess . h grad rrr rre eee rey Pee 
Seppe 1 . 56 ui 
per 100 lbs. 5 95 Winchester: ‘ Rv 
mokeless Repeater Grade... 15&5 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK| §mokelessLecderGrade Se 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $6 55| Black Powder.............00 | 
ae ale Snbsovses per 100 lbs. 6 60 U.M.C. 
No. fe 100 Ibe, 6 70) Nitto Clitb....+.+.+++++0+-158&5%, 
No 280.00000001 00 per 100s, 6 75) NEO Uiage sc ay 
GALVANIZED a ae ie 
|\Gun Wads—per 1 
No. 16... eeeeee .. per 100 Ibs. $8 00 | Winchester 7-8 gauge......... $2 05 | 
fe | oe per 100lbs. 8 15 “ 9-10 gauge........ 1 80 | 
NG 22 26.0 sce0cs ou per 1001 bs, 830), ** -'11-28 gauge....... a. | 
Pash cud ecaveen per 100lbs. 8 45 DuPont’e Sporting, kegs ee, $10 25 | 
Pe BP svisewssnawen per 100lbs. 8 6 . oes 5 33 
a per 1001bs. 8 75 bi eat . | 
Di cis nintvsnntl per 1001bs. 9 25| DuPont's Canisters, Ibe. =| 
> Smokeless drums... 43 50} 
ni ze $-k wee) 25 | 
POLISHED SHEETSTEEL. | « a ae a 75 | 
5 = “$e canisters 1 00 
No. 262222! Ber 100lber 7 69 |L-&R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
EN ct srnscesest per 1001bs. 7°65 ~ see e ence see cennes $10 25 | 
DR iickssccccons per 1001bs. 7 75 | Ll. & R. an Extra Sporting wie! 
L.&R. tai Extra Sporting 
5S EE eS Pe 2 85 | 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting | 
00 Ibs. ae 56 
Per 1 L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
Wood's Smooth Oe ee $7 00 4-lb. canisters......... 32 
“ No 22-24. 7 05|L.&R. Orange, peas Sporting 
“ “ No 25-26 710 t-Ib, canisters......... " 
. os ~~ ates ae 71 ——— E. C.” and “‘Infallible 
“ 7] a Rescate :B, ‘C." and jovsprvedl 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET, 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 


eee e eee eeeeeeeee 


SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed 4 & 4. “per | Ib, 35c 
Commercial $ & 4....... 33c 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... “i 31 
SPELTER 
Te Glebe... .cccccccrcvecccscese - lie 


SHEET ZINC. 


7 Pee Pere re ..-$22 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 


Hercules 





COPPER. 


a SS re ree 
10 ca n dru Shae ea ae ae 
Hercules E. feb ‘and ‘Infallible”’ 








AUGERS. BEATERS. 
Botan | poshine SebwsneeSeaebwebe 70% \Carpet. Per doz. 
BEE ree 50% | No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 0 90 
Carpenter BUEN o05 ickvophenneat 70% | No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
Paths 20 PU ie s:6:6700 4 050s 90 
Hollow. Egg. Per doz, 
Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 & 5% No. 50 Imp. Dover......... $ 0 75 
No. 102 “ tinned.. 0 
Sears, MO. 3. so ccccenencs No. 150 “ i 1 30 
No. “4 Heavy hotel tinned. . 2 10 
No. 3 30 
| Post Hole. No. is se a ee 
Digwell, 8-inch..... . rdoz.12 50; No. 18 “ > oo teas) 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 
BELLOWS. 
| Ship. DUSERTOOD 553658 o05005 06505555 65% 
Ford's, with or without screw. . .50% | Hand. 
Snell's 40-5% ce SOPTE PEEL eee per doz. 7 50 
POS cuGhecknenss = 9 40 
AWLS. Moulders’. 
| Brad. Ss hd eweee esse si 12 60 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled... . vi 95 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, BELLS. 
se seesessessescess per gro. 3 60 Call. 
Patent asst’d, 1 to4.. “ 60| 43-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
| Harness. | Cow. 
foe ae “4 5) See MEMO oe sb iC ise ewssenss 60% 
OO Se aS ” PO) MR «oo os hoes cacee.:s 65&10% 
| Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
Zhouldered Basie aid wise “: 150| Rotary. 
| SRT aro “s 65 3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 06 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell,fancy. 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 4 506 
Scratch. 3}-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 00 
1 handled....... per | doz 7 00 
o. IS, socket han'ld. 1 25 | Hand. 
No. 7 Stanley........ 195) Hand Bells, polished....... — 
} Sars are i Weneveress ec wibiaceseteare 22 
icke Ws sv 0b 00 W000 <inie 30 
AXES. PE tse asi5a.6 soa e o's wise 408&334% 
Bays Handle BURVOT OMIIE Ss 6 6:50:65: 6s vi0:0'0's 350970 
Lippincott, 3 fh...... per doz. $6 00 Wiscellanenus. 
oe... sé 6 50 Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 
| Broad. |Farm, lbs... 40 50 75 100 
Plumbs, , West, Pat. Seuerees ei 4 \Each....... $190 240 355 475 
hs | Pee ee 
a Firemen’s nae. $ , BEVELS, TEE 
cake seen er doz.$!9 00 1 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) * 9 00|°'fgy.Y % Tosewood Randle, new 4 
Stanley’s iron handle............ Nets 
Single Bitted (handled). 
Lapin hg ” aes $10 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH 
arren Blue Finished........ 10 50/7; 
TE OE ae 00 ee Eas hice ie ag aida aati 6 jase 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 Brass, ‘plated iyo 8 GAY ole ancl REE 75% 
BITS. 
|\Single Bitted (without handles). = ene 08 10% 
xtra Double Spur.........70&10% 
Warren Silver Gteel_------ $908) Fords Cor and Machine... 408109 
Rough Rider..............0% 7 00| Ford’sShip............+.+++:. 50% 
er oe on 50% 
a earn ad pooua Gass a 
: , ark’s ansiv pea sinains ars 5:e 
Double Bitted (without handles). Steer's Seal list, $22 00. .25% 
Blood’s Champion, 3} to 44 Ib Large “ $26 00. .25% 
nonaiay inane des be Peres: 12°50) TWIN Car ks os esc ecccet ees 50% 
Flint Edge.......... “6 11 50| Ford’s “Ship Auger pattern 
Perfect Premier...... ee 12 50| SSRs Shas vase eee b i 50 000: 50% 
The above prices on axes of 3 to4 Ibs. | 
are the base prices. Pn rer Pe eee 15% 
|34 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. | Countersink. 
144 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. No, 18 18 Wheeler’ * «per gor $1 80 
° 
Asnerican Snailhead.. 5 1 10 
BAGS, PAPER NAIL. org Bo ee : 2 
" Sos . si 
ae eee 10 16 20 25 ness “ 90 
""g2'50 3.75 450 S00| Mahews Fiat...... | 1% 







me eR Rifle, 
ee ea 1 25 | 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
ny CRMBTE....« 650550000000 1 00 | 


Drop shot, sizes smaller than 


B 25-tb. bags, per bag.. 2 ; 
Drop shot, B and \ ga sizes, | Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 
25-1. bags, per bag........ 2 95| | 
ro shot, ce. per bag 2 95| 

ed shot, 25-Ib. bags, ‘ 3 25! - BASKETS. 
| thes. 
ANVILS. | 

Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... iis per Ib | foes WE. Ft haw or fe. +f 4 
Trenton, 81 te 150 Ibs...... 9 4 te = ©) sswdvoes “ 13 00 
ASBESTOS. Galvanized Iron. 4bu. 1 bu. 1$ bu 
Pat GOB. cscces $5 50 8 00 11 00' 


Copper sheet, base ...seee:eeeee+42¢ Board and Paper...........10c per Ib.’ 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


Ce ee ra 20% 


BARS, CROW. | 


Dowell. 


Russell Jennings.......... 308&10% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut........-. 40% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 60 
EE rr 4 65 
OS SP ere tee at 80 
SE eer rer S 15% 
ountersink......... 1 30 
‘Reamer. i 
enning’s Square..... “ 2 
genning's Square..... <3 2 4 
American Octagon. . 23 17 
Screw Driver. 
No. 7 Common...... = ' o 


No. 1 Triumph...... 


is the only 






































































